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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HIS issue of PENNSYLVANIA History marks the launching of 
a new experiment which we hope will mean another step for- 
ward for the magazine and the Association. The idea of pub- 
lishing a convention number each January occurred rather sud- 
denly after the Association meeting at Selinsgrove in October, 1952. 


It seemed clear that a convention issue of the magazine would 
be mutually advantageous to the host colleges and to the Asso- 
ciation. By printing many of the papers that were given and by 
including a few pictorial representations of the colleges and their 
communities, the Association is able to provide some invaluable 
publicity of a dignified nature for the sponsoring institutions. It is 
the best possible kind of publicity for the colleges because it ema- 
nates not from them but from others. The Association can afford 
to do that much as a gesture of gratitude to the various educa- 
tional institutions of the State which entertain the organization. By 
the same token, the Association advantages financially because the 
colleges will desire to purchase copies of the convention issue for 
their own publicity. 


We hope, therefore, that the January number of PENNSYLVANIA 
History will from this time on be the regular convention issue. 
Those who read papers at future meetings must understand that 
their work should be in finished form so that it can be put into 
print in short order. There is not much time intervening between 
the holding of the convention in October and the publishing of 
the convention number the following January. 


All of us owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Wallace and his con- 
freres for getting this issue out more or less on the spur of the 
moment. Much planning and changing of plans were required. 
Materials originally slated for the January number had to be de- 
layed. Photographs were secured and drawings made at short 
notice. President G. Morris Smith of Susquehanna University 
deserves an accolade for making the venture financially possible. 


For my part I am thankful and proud that a means may have 
been found to help the Association publish one of the numbers of 
its quarterly journal and that by the same token our college friends 
and hosts may receive some well earned publicity. I believe it is 
beneficial to both parties concerned, and I trust that the experiment 
will work well enough this year to justify its repetition after next 
year’s convention at Franklin and Marshall. If the idea does take 
hold, I shall receive some satisfaction in the thought that the 
custom of putting out an annual convention number of the maga- 
zine resulted from the meeting at Susquehanna University. 


Wituiam A. Russ, Jr. 
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THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE INITIATIVE 
IN THE HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Presidential Address* 
3y WitiiAM A. Russ, JR. 


T IS a truism to say that, for the most part, the founding of 
England’s thirteen colonies resulted from private enterprise. 

Nevertheless, British theory in regard to the boundaries between 
private and public action was very blurred; private initiative be- 
came public initiative, and public initiative became private initi- 
ative. This confusion of theory bespoke a kind of partnership, 
conscious or unconscious, between public and private impulses. 

Colonial practice as represented by the commercial trading 
company and by the proprietorship offers interesting evidence of 
the methods whereby a private desire for profit or refuge was 
socialized into a government. The Massachusetts Bay Company 
became the government of the colony of Massachusetts ; the grant 
to the eight Carolina proprietors grew into the colonies of North 
and South Carolina ; the fiefs created for the Baltimores and Penns 
resulted in colonial governments. Elsewhere the British East India 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company developed into public 
governments which ruled people and territory. In the case of the 
commercial companies the theory was no doubt mercantilism, 
which itself was a mixture of public and private ideas in reference 
to business; and, in respect to the proprietary grants, the theory 
was feudalism, which, like mercantilism, was a confused con- 
glomeration of public and private mores. 

*Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, October 17-18, 1952. 

] 
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Take Pennsylvania, for instance. Admiral Penn had a claim of 
about 16,000 pounds ($80,000) against the King of England, who 
paid it off by granting to the Admiral’s son a private estate of 
some 28,000,000 acres of land. The sale of the land to individual 
settlers was supposed to extinguish the debt, although in the end 
the Penn family received much more than the King ever owed the 
Admiral. By the very nature of the case, “an ever present motive 
with them |the proprietors] was the desire to secure more private 
income from the land’”’;' therefore a government was necessary, 
in the first place, to establish an agency which could sell the land 
and collect the quitrents for the proprietor, and second, to provide 
law and order for those who bought land and settled in the prov- 
ince. In that way a private estate was socialized into a public 
colony, and a private debt was to be extinguished by the creation 
of a government to act as a collecting agency. 

The close union between private and public action is clear from 
the fact that Pennsylvania public officials were, on the one hand, 
part of the colonial government and, on the other, real estate 
dealers selling land for the benefit of the proprietary pocketbook. 
So it was that the administrative set-up in Penn’s plantation in- 
cluded the land office which in turn was made up of a secretary, a 
surveyor-general, deputy surveyors, keeper of the great seal, mas- 
ter of the rolls, receiver-general, and from three to five commis- 
sioners of property. Towards the end of the colonial period, the 
land office was changed to a board of property, consisting of the 
governor, secretary of the province, surveyor-general, receiver- 
general, and auditor-general, with their deputies." 

This relationship emerged as an issue during the debates on the 
Divesting Act of 1779 when the assembly decided to confiscate 
from the Penns their unseated lands. The deposed proprietaries 
still conceived of the unseated lands as private family property ; 
and their defender, George Ross, so argued before the assembly.* 
Upon expropriating the property, the state government promised 
to reimburse the Penns to the amount of 130,000 pounds. In this 


‘Herbert L. Osgood, “United States History,” in The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 11th edition (Cambridge and New York, 1911), XX VII, 666. 

* Wayland F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania, second edition (New 
York, 1948), p. 202. 

® Robert L. Brunhouse, The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania 1776- 
1790 (Harrisburg, 1942), p. 79. 
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socialization of the family inheritance, the proprietaries lost per- 
haps as much as a million pounds sterling.t To compensate the 
family, the British government paid it an annuity for many years. 

‘ith such a background, the new state of Pennsylvania coul 

With such a background, th tate of Pennsylvani uld 
hardly be expected to support Adam Smith and laissez-faire. In 
the early history of the state, people were not afraid of government 
even if it got into what today would seem to be the preserves of 
private enterprise. The Pennsylvania Fathers did not have the 
fear of socialization that we have; nor did they make a fetish of 
separating church and state. The commonwealth in 1786 granted 
to Dickinson College, founded by Presbyterians, 10,000 acres of 
land and 500 pounds. Franklin, another denominational college, 
got 10,000 acres of public lands. Other private colleges which 
received state aid were Jefferson College, Washington College, 
Allegheny College, Western University of Peansylvania, Lafayette 
College, Madison College, Gettysburg College, and Marshall Col- 
lege. During the Revolution the University of the State of Penn- 
sylvania was given 25,000 pounds by the commonwealth.’ Like- 
wise it seemed to be quite proper in 1811 for the state to grant 
some ninety-two acres of land for the support of Row’s (Salem 
Lutheran-Reformed) Church just west of Selinsgrove—reputed 
to be the oldest congregation in Central Pennsylvania west of the 
Susquehanna. 

The general government did not follow Smithian economics 
any more than Pennsylvania did. The Bank of North America,® 
the first real banking institution in the United States, was formed 

‘The state of New York confiscated Tory estates valued at nearly two 
and a half million ee 

* Dunaway, op. cit., p. 670. During the provincial era, the city council of 
Philadelphia granted aid to the private academy out of which grew the 
University of Pennsylvania. Between 1745 and 1775 the College of Philadel- 
phia received 412 pounds from public funds. See Beverly McAnear, “The 
Raising of Funds by the Colonial Colleges,” in The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XXXVIII (March, 1952), 592-593, who points out that 
Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale relied upon governmental organiza- 
tions for much of their financial support, down to 1745. For the kind of 
aid which Harvard received from Massachusetts, see John A. Pollard, “Rais- 
ing Funds—Operation Endless,” in Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, XXXVIIL (May, 1952), 301- 302. After 1792 Yale’s corporation in- 
cluded the governor, lieutenant-governor, and six state senators because the 
college received financial assistance from the state of Connecticut. 

° Robert Morris, who helped establish this bank, represents too well, per- 
haps, the close relationship between public and private finance. In his case 


the line between the two was so vague that his reputation does not come 
down to us as immaculate as we could wish. 
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in close conjunction with the Congress in order to bail the Con- 
federation out financially; a fifth of the stock of the First Bank 
of the United States was held by the Federal Government, which, 
upon later disposing of its shares, netted a nice profit of $671,680; 
and likewise a fifth of the stock of the Second Bank of the United 
States was owned by the United States Government.’ Federal 
financing of the Cumberland Road began under Jefferson, and it 
cost the United States Government $6,824,919.33 between 1806 
and 1844. The federal Fathers were no more afraid .of govern- 
ment than were the state Fathers. 

The reason why government participation was necessary if the 
country was to gain banks and communications is simply stated. 
It is thus: There was so little private wealth that no large venture 
like a long turnpike, a United States Bank, or an intersectional 
canal could be financed unless government used its aid and in- 
fluence. In some cases the purchase of stock, as in the First 
United States Bank, was employed to entice private money out of 
hiding; for, as the shrewd Hamilton knew, few investors would 
risk their savings unless the government showed its belief that 
the speculation was sound. 

Of course small mills and mines could be opened with private 
funds, as, for instance, Samuel Slater’s textile mill at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, which was financed by the Quaker merchant, Moses 
Brown. Such local and personal sources of capital were too small 
for a large venture like the United States Bank. By the same 
token, a private company could assume the construction and oper- 
ation of the Lancaster turnpike in Pennsylvania, but a costly un- 
dertaking like the Cumberland Road had to be financed by public 
money. 


Adventure capital was indeed scarce and timid. The private 
portion of the stock of the Second Bank of the United States was 
not subscribed in the time allotted. Stephen Girard saved the bank 
by purchasing the three million dollars worth of stock that had 


*See Chapter I of The Second Bank of the United States by Ralph C. 
H. Catterall (Chicago, 1903). 

* Compare Prime Minister Nehru: “It is inevitable in India, where private 
resources are not great, any project must be a state project,” in Talks With 
Nehru ... A Discussion Between Jawaharlal Nehru and Norman Cousins 


(New York, 1951), p. 24. 
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found no takers.® Lack of credit was particularly evident during 
and after the War of 1812.'° 

It was difficult for industry to develop without transportation 
facilities; but both industry and transportation were dependent 
upon credit, which banks alone could offer in sufficient amount. 
The rub was that there was want of private credit to establish 
banks. The vicious circle had to be broken somewhere, and it was 
broken by state action. Banks were owned wholly or in part in 
South Carolina, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Missouri. Pennsylvania made loans to steel pro- 
ducers and farmers in numerous instances after 1793."! 

Indeed, Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin thought well 
enough of the Pennsylvania practice of aiding private initiative to 
recommend its employment by the United States. The following 
paragraph, which completed his report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, dated April 17, 1810, is clear evidence of the lack of 
private capital: 


Since, however, the comparative want of capital, is the 
principal obstacle to the introduction and advancement 
of manufactures in America, it seems that the most ef- 
ficient, and most obvious remedy would consist in sup- 
plying that capital. For, although the extension of banks 
may give some assistance in that respect, their operation 
is limited to a few places, nor does it comport with the 
nature of those institutions to lend for periods as long 
as are requisite for the establishment of manufactures. 
The United States might create a circulating stock, bear- 
ing a low rate of interest, and lend it at par to manu- 
facturers, on principles somewhat similar to that for- 
merly adopted by the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, in their loan offices. It is believed that a plan might 
be devised by which five millions of dollars a year, but 
not exceeding, in the whole, twenty millions, might be 
ts eet..." 


* Catterall, op. cit., p. 22. 

” After the War of 1812 it was suggested that the United States Govern- 
ment should establish manufactures “and carry them on at public expense by 
managers and superintendents to be appointed by the Executive.” See 
Reginald C. McGrane, The Economic Development of the American Nation 
(revised edition, Boston, 1950), p. 202 and Victor S. Clark, History of Manu- 
factures in the United States (3 vols., New York, 1929), I, 369. 

"Examples of this practice can be found in Louis Hartz’s Economic Policy 
and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 (Cambridge, 1948), p. 56. 

® American State Papers .. . March 3, 1789, and Endina March 2 1815 
(Finance II, 1832), pp. 430-431. 
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Pennsylvania also helped to break the circle by entering into 
partnership with private investors in the mixed corporation. The 
first of these was the Bank of Pennsylvania of 1793, into which 
the state put a million dollars, bringing to the public treasury divi- 
dends of $80,000 annually. The state also bought about a third 
of the stock of the Bank of Philadelphia of 1804. Bank bonuses 
and bank dividends became a major source of revenue for Penn- 
sylvania in the 1830's, largely because of the unwillingness of the 
people to tax themselves for the upkeep of their government. Like- 
wise the state participated heavily in turnpike and bridge corpora- 
tions, the largest investment being in the Northumberland Bridge 
Company. In addition, the state legislature cashed in on the de- 
mand for bank charters. To secure incorporation, banks had to 
invest in stocks of certain railroads and turnpikes. The state 
charter for the Second Bank of the United States in 1835 was 
passed with the requirement that the bank invest in sizable blocks 
of railroad and turnpike stock, and make direct grants to turn- 
pike companies."* 

State participation in mixed corporations in order to aid private 
business had its limits; and forcing banks to help transportation 
facilities could be carried only so far. When the demand arose for 
long and costly intersectional internal improvements, something 
more was in order than mere promotional or token investments in 
various concerns. Broad constructionists thought it was a job for 
Congress, and they used the Cumberland Road as proof of what 
could be done. If Congress had had its way, the bonus from the 
Second United States Bank would have been used for public 
improvements after 1817. Madison’s veto did not mention inter- 
ference with private initiative; his concern was with invasion of 
state rights. He asserted that public works were desirable but 
could be constructed by the Federal Government only after it had 
been granted such power by constitutional amendment. Likewise 
Jackson protested in his Maysville Road veto that he was in favor 
of the “improvement of our country by means of roads and canals,” 
but he too demanded an amendment, “delegating the necessary 
power and defining and restricting its exercise with reference to 
the sovereignty of the States.” 

'S Hartz, op. cit., pp. 46-47, 54-55, 82-83, 84-85, 96. By a law of 1843 most 
of the state’s stock in mixed corporations was liquidated, and in 1858 an 


amendment to the constitution forbade public investment in business corpora- 
tions. 
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Thus the issue was far from being one between private and pub- 
lic initiative ; to the contrary, everybody accepted public initiative 
as a matter of course. The question was this: Which public—fed- 
eral or state—should undertake the task of constructing such im- 
provements ?'* When the matter was settled rather definitely that, 
as long as strict constructionists were in control at Washington, 
there would be no further aid from that quarter, the problem of 
providing arteries of commerce so that private wealth could de- 
velop was handed back to the states. 

By that time private businessmen in all the large eastern cities 
were clamoring for trade routes to tap the western market, but 
private capital was either too scarce or too wary to take on such 
enormous tasks as constructing transmontane canals and turnpikes. 
Business interests in New York City got their state government 
to provide a transportation facility in the form of the Erie Canal, 
at public expense; this astute piece of subsidization gave to New 
York City the impetus with which to pass Philadelphia in popu- 
lation and in trade. Philadelphia merchants at once demonstrated 
alarm—an alarm which Senator Samuel Breck indicated the year 
after the Erie Canal was started. In a book he wrote on internal 
improvements, Breck put the case for Philadelphia succinctly: 
“THE PROPERTY AT STAKE, THEN, IN THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, AMOUNTS TO NEAR 
TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS!"!® Worried as 
Philadelphia merchants were, it was clear that neither they nor 
Philadelphia alone could finance a trans-Allegheny communications 
system. As Homer T. Rosenberger has said: “. . . capital was 
scarce and the building of an extensive system of turnpikes and 
canals was an enormous financial undertaking. Local communities 
were not able to develop such works within their own vicinity and 
the finances of the day could not swing the project without assist- 
ance. ‘Hard money’ was none too plentiful... . - \rdent advocates 
of improved transportation banded together and aimed to secure 
State aid... .”""° Another writer puts it this way: “It is only nat- 

“Compare Victor L. Albjerg, “Internal Improvements without a Policy 
(1789-1861 ),” in Indiana Magasine of History (September, 1932), pp. 168-179. 

Quoted by Homer T. Rosenberger, “Philadelphia’s Influence in Penn- 
sylvania Transportation Development,” in The Bulletin of the Department 
of Internal Affairs [of Pennsylvania], November, 1949, pp. 9-10. This peri- 


odical is hereafter referred to as BDIA. 
® Tbid., p. 6. 
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ural for men to turn to the state to accomplish what they are un- 
able to do by themselves.””"? 

Indeed there was considerable sentiment to the effect that, even 
if private funds were available, public money should be employed 
because it was safer and fairer to all concerned. Thus John Ser- 
geant argued that the state should undertake the task of providing 
a transportation system over the mountains because private in- 
vestors had already lost so much in previous similar efforts. His 
attitude can be gauged by the statement: “The public good ought 
not to be advanced at the expense of individuals.”'* Allied to this 
feeling was the conviction that private businesses were likely to 
become monopolies. A House committee in 1830 suggested that 
private charters should be granted only after proof that it was 
“inexpedient for the state to proceed in the undertaking as a pub- 
lic measure.’’!® 

The result was a feverish period of public canal construction 
in Pennsylvania, largely for the purpose of enabling Philadelphia 
to catch up with New York City. A great deal of this work was 
done by the commonwealth. By the time the public construction 
ended, the state had 790 miles of canal, along with 117 miles of 
railroad, costing the public just under 33.5 millions of dollars. 
Original cost, upkeep, and interest amounted to over 101 millions 
in thirty years, with a consequent loss of almost 59 millions.*° 
Pennsylvania spent more for canals than any other state ; although, 
in proportion to their wealth, some of the western ones expended 
even more. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois almost bankrupted them- 
selves to construct canals which were out of date almost before 
they were finished.** 

Nevertheless, it would be very wrong to assume that these water- 

“Edward T. Bollinger, Rails That Climb: The Story of the Moffat Road 
(Santa Fe, 1950), p. 339. Compare Matthew Page Andrews, Virginia The 
Old Dominion (Garden City, 1937), p. 438: “As so often in American his- 
tory, when private initiative failed to command the men and means to project 
enterprises profoundly affecting a region, a section, or a State as a whole, 
governmental aid has been sought.” See also Hartz, op. cit., pp. 14, 290-291. 

8 Hartz, op. cil., p. 141. 

” Ibid., p. 72. 

” Dunaway, op. cit., pp. 593-596, and Hartz, op. cit., p. 149. 

**See Harlan Hatcher, The Western Reserve (Indianapolis, 1949), pp. 88 
and 99 on the abject poverty of the people in Ohio and the need to produce 
private wealth by public construction of canals. He asks: “But how could 
a raw young state, whose total real estate in 1826 was valued at only $15,946,- 


840, and whose revenues for the fiscal year ending November 15, 1825, were 
only $131,738, undertake to spend upward of $3,000,000 for a canal?” 
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ways, which were soon deprived of traffic by the more efficient 
railways,** were a failure. It was of course unfortunate that the 
beginnings of the canal and railroad ages were so nearly contem- 
poraneous. Had the millions of dollars expended by the states for 
canals been put into railroads, the story would unquestionably have 
been different. In that case the railroad age, at least for a consid- 
erable length of time, would have been much more a period of 
public financing, operation, and ownership than it was. 

That the public works were financially unable to make ends 
meet is unimportant. The essential fact is that, as government 
projects, they subsidized countless private industries which other- 
wise could never have existed because no market was available 
for what they might have to sell. The contribution of the public 
canals was to open up backwoods areas, bring products to market, 
carry urban goods to the hinterland, and in general create private 
wealth. The number of mills, stores, warehouses, boat-building 
establishments, taverns, mines, and other private concerns that were 
fathered by the public canals is multitudinous. 

A case in point is Jersey Shore. Sherman Day, in his Historical 
Collections of Pennsylvania, published about 1845, said of Jersey 
Shore: “Within about ten years past, since the completion of the 
public works, the place has increased very rapidly, and the public 
and private edifices erected during that period are elegant and 
substantial.’’** Joseph Cox, the most recent historian of that com- 
munity, adds: “The Lycoming line, as it was known, with the 
Bald Eagle and Lewisburg side cuts, cost $1,158,580.84 and was 
worth it to this area, carrying sawn lumber down to tide water 
and bringing coal and other things back.”** 

Some of the most interesting evidence of what the public works 
did for settlements along their routes refers to towns in the Juniata 
Division, especially to Hollidaysburg. Part of that place’s pros- 
perity can be attributed to a decrease in the cost of transportation. 
Upon completion of the Old Portage Road, the cost of moving 
a ton of merchandise fifty-three miles from Hollidaysburg to 

* Some of the loss was no doubt planned by those who profited. The state 
treasurer pointed out in 1841 that one of the reasons for the plight of Penn- 
sylvania’s public works was that private interests persuaded the legislature 
to charter railroads which were drawing traffic from the state canals. See 
Hartz, op. cit., p. 

*% Quoted by Joseph “ “Jersey Shore Celebrates 125th Anniversary,” in 


BDIA, March, 1952, p 
* Thid., p. 16. 
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Blairsville dropped from between twelve and sixteen dollars down 
to four dollars.” 
Hollidaysburg’s boom is described by Harry A. Jacobs: 


There were five large forwarding warehouses at Hol- 
lidaysburg on the north bank of the basin, and the port 
was a busy place. Hollidaysburg was a bustling town 
and enterprising men from ail parts of the State were at- 
tracted there by the promise of employment and business 
opportunities. Numerous small industries were started 
and the town was considered one of the most prosperous 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. It had a large local 
trading area. From a population of less than 100 before 
the advent of the canal, it had grown to 1,200 in 1838, 
and in 1846, the year when the County of Blair was 
erected and Hollidaysburg made the county seat, the 
population was about 3,000. 


Of all the Juniata Division towns, Jacobs comments : 


The opening of the main line of the “Public Works” 
was followed by a great increase of business in the Juni- 
ata Valley towns. Hollidaysburg, Huntingdon, Lewis- 
town, Mifflintown, and Newport sharing in the general 
prosperity, all being important canal ports. In 1834, the 
first year that the completed system was in operation, 
about 1,100 boats passed the port of Huntingdon from 
March 18th to September 15th.*° 


The Juniata towns were hard hit by the passing of the canal. 
“Hollidaysburg declined in importance as a transportation center, 
giving way to a new thriving railroad town, the future City of 
Altoona.”** Yet Hollidaysburg’s victory in becoming the county seat 
was not lost. Altoona people still must journey to Hollidaysburg to 
attend to county business. And of course the place got new in- 
dustries, including a branch line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
thereby surviving the abandonment of the canal. 

Part of the history of Snyder County is the story of farm 
wagons from the back country coming into Selinsgrove filled 
with grain and waiting in a line which extended well out of town 
for their turn to load into warehouses and canal boats. The canal 

*“Tests on Old Portage Led to Use of Locomotives instead of Horses,” 
in BDIA, December, 1938, p. 18. 

““The Juniata Canal and Old Portage Railroad,” in BDIA, February 


1944, p. 2 


4. 
* [bid., April, 1944, p. 6. 
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which passed through this area carried everything from farm 
products to iron ore out of the surrounding region; and it caused 
Selinsgrove’s first real period of growth—during which, by the 
way, the community became a borough, an event whose centennial 
is to be celebrated in 1953. Dunkelberger’s statement, ‘The aban- 
donment of the canal during the last decade of the last century 
proved a severe blow to the town,’”® tells volumes about the im- 
portance of public subsidization of transportation for the prosperity 
of Selinsgrove. 

What the canal did for Selinsgrove, Jersey Shore, and Hollidays- 
burg, it did for countless other communities. Who could list all 
the settlements which owed their existence or growth to the state 
waterways,”” even though those same public works were financially 
insolvent most of the time? Untold amounts of private wealth re- 
sulted from the public canals, making the loss of 59 millions a mere 
bagatelle. Listen to the testimony of the official organ of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs: 


Although the hundreds of miles constructed by the Com- 
monwealth more than a hundred years ago have been 
abandoned and are now lying in ruins, it is generally con- 
ceded that these works were not built in vain, but have 
directly and indirectly proved of much value in developing 
many portions of the State, and have added materially to 
her wealth, thus refunding to the Treasury the amounts 
expended in their construction.*” 


One can run his eye over the map of Pennsylvania and note 
places which, by the very names, owed their existence to the 
public works.*! Examples are Lock Haven, Port Trevorton, Por- 
tage, Hummels Wharf, Newport, and many more. Other localities 
developed swiftly when public internal improvements brought 
them into contact with civilization. Those which failed to get on a 
canal could foresee for themselves a permanent state of stagnation. 

Indeed prosperity for back-country settlements was one of the 


important reasons—in addition to helping Philadelphia—for con- 





* George F. Dunkelberger, The Story of Snyder County (Selinsgrove, Pa., 
1948), pp. 126-127. 

” The privately owned canals accounted for their share, also. 

*“State’s Industrial Greatness Traced in Part to Old Canals,” in BDIA, 
March, 1939, p. 3. 

*! Others, like Schuylkill Haven, Union Deposit, White Haven, Port Clin- 
ton, and Port Carbon, arose because of the coming of private canals. 
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structing internal improvements. During the legislative contests 
over the passage of canal bills, interior communities always used 
as much pressure as possible to assure that the route would reach 
them. And why not? It meant life or death to a town. Unseemly 
log-rolling and exchanging of votes ensued, as a matter of course. 

Space exists for only one example to indicate the dreams of 
isolated areas as they fought resolutely to win a canal, or if not 
that boon, at least a branch. It is a paragraph from a speech made 
by Representative J. M. Petrikin of Centre County, who was 
adamant in his demand for a West Branch route for the people 
of his section. Said he, with purple but understandable hyperbole : 


lf a canal by the West and North branches [of the Sus- 
quehanna River] to the state line, and the projected 
Chemung canal, were constructed, there would be an en- 
tire water communication from the mouth of the Bald 
Eagle to Lake Champlain—might I not say Quebec! A 
canal boat laden at the town of Liberty, in Lycoming 
county, might be taken to Lake Champlain, and its cargo, 
by a transhipment, thence to Quebec. Again, if it should 
hereafter happen that water could be had, on the West 
Branch summit, for the purposes of a canal, then would 
there be an entire inland water communication from lake 
| sic) Champlain to Pittsburg, . .. or if you please, from 
Quebec to New Orleans.** 


In every state where canals were dug, the same pressure was 
used by local areas to attract public improvements, and the same 
growth occurred to those which were lucky. One outstanding extra- 
Pennsylvania example must suffice, but it is a noteworthy example. 
The Ilinois-Michigan Canal Commission laid out Chicago in 1829 
when population was nonexistent; by 1848 when the canal was 
completed, Chicago had a population of 20,035; and by 1854 it 
had 74,500.** Who can deny that under such circumstances gov- 
ernment activity fructifies private wealth and instigates private 
initiative ? 

* Speech printed in Pennsylvania Intelligencer, April 6, 1827. The passage 
was badly garbled in “State’s Struggle for Supremacy Noted in Its Early 
Canal History,” in BDIA, June, 1937, p. 24; and in “Canal Route Rivalries 
Mark Transportation Pioneering,” in tbid., May, 1939, p. 11. 

J. W. Putnam, “An Economic History of the Illinois and Michigan 


Canal,” in Journal of Political Economy, XVII (No. 7, July, 1909), 422. 
Chicago did not win rail communication with the East until 1852. 
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As a result of the creation of private wealth, much of which 
arose because of state canal construction, less public money and 
less public ownership were necessary in the building of railroads. 
This statement is only relatively true before 1850, however, and 
not entirely correct even after 1850. The Illinois Central and the 
transcontinentals could not have been constructed at the time 
without government aid in the form of bonds and/or land. 

This fact was particularly true of the early trans-Allegheny 
railroads, which were just about as dependent upon public largess 
as were the canals; and for the same reason, namely, lack of avail- 
able private capital which was willing to take on such speculations."* 
Even in cases where railroads did not face the herculean task of 
financing a mountain crossing, it was customary for local units of 
government to attract railroads within their boundaries by buying 
stocks and bonds of the companies. As late as 1852 the city of 
Philadelphia helped finance the North Pennsylvania Railroad by 
buying 28,000 shares of stock. This road was leased to the Read- 
ing in 1879. 

Further confirmation of that practice is found in the history 
of Snyder County. The fact that there is such a county is in part 
the result of an internal squabble in old Union County over a bond 
issue of $200,000 in aid of a railroad which the County hoped to 
secure, The fight instigated the movement which later resulted in 
the secession of Snyder from Union. It was not caused so much 
by objection to the use of public funds for buying stock in the 
projected Susquehanna Railroad as it was by the difference of 
opinion over which section of old Union County should get the 
railroad.*® 

Let us use the Baltimore and Ohio as another instance of the 
partnership between public and private initiative. It traverses part 


of Pennsylvania and would have been given a Pennsylvania charter 
A) a ? 


“The Philadelphia and Reading was financed privately, in part because 
both Moncure Robinson and Franklin B. Gowen were able to entice British 
money, but also because the Reading built right into a lucrative coal busi- 
ness which promised an immediate return. Such was not true of projects like 
transmontane canals and railroads wherein profits, if they ever emerged at 
all, would arise only with the passage of time. For the Reading story, see 
Marvin W. Schlegel, Ruler of the Reading: The Life of Franklin B. Gowen 
18 36-1889 (Harrisburg, 1947). 

3 Jay V. Hare, “North Pennsylvania Railroad a Pioneer Enterprise,” in 
BDIA, May, 1944, p. 4. For other examples, see Hartz, p. 88. 

* Dunkelberger, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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had the Pennsylvania Railroad not started to build in time. The 
story has often been told that on July 4, 1828, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, broke ground for the successful B&O; and that the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, for which President John Quincy 
Adams dug the first spadeful on the same day, turned out to be a 
financial fizzle. Yet too many persons forget that in their early 
years both the B&O Railroad and the C&O Canal** were, finan- 
cially speaking, public rather than private concerns. 

In fact, without the large amount of public help, the B&O 
could not have been built at the time, if at all; it almost failed to 
reach Wheeling even with the help of much governmental financ- 
ing. By 1838 the city of Baltimore owned three million dollars 
worth of stock in the B&O; the state of Maryland another block 
of three millions; and the city of Wheeling one million.** The 
ownership of six millions in stock by the state of Maryland and 
the city of Baltimore gave to those two public entities control over 
a majority of the stock of the B&O railroad. Obviously we have 
here an instance of socialism in close partnership with private 
initiative. 

Pennsylvania’s own “beloved” railroad, the “Big Smoke,” is often 
referred to as an instance of the success of private initiative in 
contrast to the failure of public enterprise as exemplified in the 
Pennsylvania canal system. Unquestionably there is considerable 
basis for this contention, because the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany bought up and junked the financially decrepit main line of 
the public works. In all fairness to the state works, on the other 
hand, it should be said that this transaction of 1857 was possible 
because by that time more private capital was at hand for such 


“Congress bought a million dollars worth of stock in the C&O Canal, 
and it permitted the three cities of the District of Columbia to subscribe for 
a million and a half dollars worth of stock. The state of Maryland took half 
a million dollars worth. The state of Pennsylvania had a director on the 
canal board for some time. Individual subscriptions amounted to only $607,400. 
See Walter S. Sanderlin, The Great National Project A History of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series LXIV (Baltimore, 1946), pp. 56-57. 

* The state of Virginia bought $1,360,520 worth of B&O stock but the 
road would not fulfill the requirement that the right-of-way pass through a 
hundred miles of Virginia territory; and so the Virginia purchase was re- 
scinded. See Milton Reizenstein, The Economic History of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad 1827-1853 in The Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, Vol. XV (Baltimore, 1897), p. 46. 
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vast undertakings as crossing the Alleghenies. Moreover, the canal 
and inclined plane, which had been projected as early as 1826, 
pioneered the way over the mountains, as no orthodox railroad 
could possibly have done, whether public or private, at that early 
date. In addition, it ought to be kept in mind that the PRR, in 
buying the state works, got some bargains. One was the state- 
owned Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad, of which more in a 
moment. Another was the right-of-way of the canal. A press re- 
lease from the Pennsylvania Historical Commission for the week 
of February 1, 1943, described the latter bargain as follows: 
“Engineering problems were difficult, and to utilize the most ad- 
vantageous route, the [Pennsylvania Railroad] Company bought 
most of the State Public Works, for right-of-way and service 
connections.” 

Additionally, by lobbying the contract of sale through the 
legislature, the PRR received the boon of freedom from state 
taxation forever. Hartz comments that the act whereby “the com- 
pany extracted from the legislature that remarkable bill for the 
sale of the Main Line of the public works which excepted it for- 
ever not only from tonnage taxation but from all state levies on 
capital stock, bonds, dividends, and other property as well’? was 
“unprecedented” and “amounted to nothing less than a gigantic 
fraud upon the state.” The State Supreme Court declared the tax- 
exemption provision unconstitutional.*® 

Aside from all that can be said, one way or another, about the 
success of the PRR as a private venture, the fact remains that it 
could not have been constructed without public participation. In 
his 1892 report, President George B. Roberts told the stockholders 
of the PRR: 

... the City of Philadelphia came to the aid of the share- 
holders in building up its [the Company’s] property, and 
though it may be answered that she [the City of Phila- 
delphia], has got back directly all the money and more 
than she invested, still that is an ungenerous answer to a 
friend who has come to your aid when you needed -it 
badly ; and it is well for the shareholders here, probably, 
to pause a little and see if we have done our duty to this 
municipality which helped us so kindly in time of need. 
... At the same time we must not be unmindful of the 
fact that the City of Pittsburgh and the County of Alle- 


® Hartz, op. cit., pp. 278-281. 
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gheny also came to the rescue of this Company in its time 
of need... . 


Surely these words bespeak a close and helpful cooperation 
between public and private enterprise. President Roberts was re- 
ferring to the fact that Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Allegheny 
County bought large blocks of stock to keep the construction going 
when private money dried up. Philadelphia’s council purchased 
50,000 shares amounting to two and a half million dollars, while 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County invested in 20,000 shares cost- 
ing a million dollars. 

These governmental units accounted for three and a half mil- 
lions of the original seven and a half millions of capital stock. 
Some smaller political bodies also helped out. Seven of the orig- 
inal thirteen directors represented the public, as follows: Phila- 
delphia three, Allegheny County two, Spring Garden one, and the 
Northern Liberties one. 

Thus we have another beautiful instance of the cooperation be- 
tween public and private initiative, a kind of collaboration which 
had been typical of Pennsylvania from its founding. Nobody at 
the time considered it to be wrong or un-American for government 
to participate in the building of a railroad. Indeed in the first 
charter as granted by the legislature, provision was made for 
socialization of the PRR after twenty-five years if the common- 
wealth so desired. State enterprise in railroad building was com- 
mon all over the country, then and later. The Michigan Central 
and the Michigan Southern were entirely state-owned and prof- 
itably state-operated until they were sold to eastern capitalists for 
bargain-basement prices.‘t By 1861 Tennessee had invested six- 
teen millions of dollars in railroad and turnpike companies, a figure 
which reached forty millions by 1870.*? Cities also got into railroad 
building. The Cincinnati Southern was constructed by the city of 
Cincinnati in order to protect its businessmen from those of 
Louisville. 

“Printed by H. W. Schotter, The Growth and Development of the Penn- 
sylvania Company (Philadelphia, 1927), pp. 229-230; see also pp. 6, 19, 21, 
22, 24, 184, and 189 for information on the municipal investments and their 
disposal. 

“Ray Allen Billington, Westward Expansion A History of the American 
Frontier (New York, 1949), p. 393. 


“Thomas B. Alexander, Political Reconstruction in Tennessee (Nash- 
ville, 1950), p. 168. 
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In the Far West, after the Federal Government had subsidized 
several transcontinentals, it became commonplace to expect public 
participation in railroad building. In 1868 William Sharon, Vir- 
ginia City agent of the Bank of California, secured a charter for 
the narrow-gauge Virginia and Truckee Railroad in order to tap 
the Comstock Lode. Says one historian of this famous railroad 
which ran from Carson City to Virginia City: 


Naturally he [Sharon] had no thought of putting up any 
more of his own or the Bank’s money than was necessary. 
Railroads could be built almost entirely with public funds 
and still leave their promoters in control. The “Big Four” 
had just demonstrated that to anyone’s satisfaction.** 


It was the same story with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
which could never have been started by Cyrus K. Holliday without 
public subscriptions by several Kansas counties.‘* This sort of 
thing became so common that the historian of the Santa Fe is 
able to say: 


In the late ’80s you didn’t need money to buy a railroad. 
Communities were so anxious to get track that they 
banded together in community enterprises, voted bonds 
and subsidies and figured to pay off out of profits. Hardly 
a dollar was put up in cash to build the McPherson, 
Texas & Gulf, which became part of the Santa Fe.*® 


The significance in the national scene of government aid for 
railroads was stated recently by a writer in Life: 


The railroads could not have been built so fast without 
government help, mostly in the form of land grants. For 
such a policy there was ample precedent in American eco- 
nomic doctrine. Federal aid to industry was first pro- 
posed in Alexander Hamilton’s classic Report on the 
Manufactures, which led to the protective tariff. It found 
a later spokesman on the Ohio frontier in Henry Clay. 


“8 Gilbert H. Kneiss, Bonansa Railroads (Stanford University, 1941 and 
1943), pp. 53, 55, 62. See also pp. 35 and 106-107 for other instances. The 
“Big Four” were Collis P. Huntingdon, Leland Stanford, Charles C. Crocker, 
and Mark Hopkins, who were just completing the Central Pacific with pub- 
lic money. Compare Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg, Virginia & Truckee A 
Story of Virginia City and Comstock Times (Graham H. Hardy, Oakland, 
1949), p. 13. 

“James Marshall, Santa Fe The Railroad That Built an Empire (New 
York, 1945), pp. 34, 35, 46. 

* Tbid., p. 236. 
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Clay’s “American System” of internal improvements 
welcomed British capital but not British ideas of free 
trade. 


Next the writer shows how the governmentally-financed rail- 
roads duplicated what the earlier governmentally-financed canals 
did, namely, fructified private wealth. He goes on: 


The railroads, however, created a domestic market so 
vast and various that it was really a substitute for Adam 
Smith’s free trade world, within which Smith’s magically 
effective formula found a new home. Where the tracks 
went, the smokestacks followed—moving forward toward 
new raw materials, creating new cities, moving again to 
be near new markets.*® 


Let us return to Pennsylvania, where the iron horse was fast 
overtaking the canal boat. It was not so much a question of private 
vs. public enterprise as it was a questioen of railroad vs. canal. The 
more efficient, cheaper, and quicker railroad was fated to bankrupt 
any competing canal, whether the railroad was publicly or pri- 
vately owned, or whether the canal was publicly or privately 
owned. There were quite a few privately operated canals in Penn- 
sylvania. If private ownership was the panacea, then they should 
have made money and still be running. Not one is left. The Schuyl- 
kill Canal, a system of 108 miles which was largely owned by 
private investors, lost business to the Philadelphia and Reading 
until it was finally bought up and abandoned by that railroad.** 
Thus one form of private initiative killed off another. 

Still another well known line, whose stock was chiefly in private 
hands, was the Union Canal which connected the Schuylkill and 
the Susquehanna. “The work was abandoned and sold for a song, 
including the masonry of 100 lift locks, 3 guard locks, with 
buildings, machinery and pumps, all of which had cost more than 
$6,000,000, which melted away from the estates of widows, or- 
phans, and capitalists all over the Commonwealth.’’*s 


"John Knox Jessup, “Western Man and the American Idea,” in Life, 
November 5, 1951, p. 103. 

“H.C. Wilson, “Schuylkill Canal Pioneer in Water Transport,” in BDIA, 
January, February, March, and April, 1950; pp. 8-15, 11-16, 31, 18-23, and 
13-18, respectively. 

“Union Canal Data Vast Historical Reservoir,” in BDIA, April, 1946, 
p. 13. 
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The Delaware and Hudson, a privately operated waterway*® 
which connected Honesdale, Pennsylvania, with Rondout on the 
Hudson, was finally sold for $10,000 because its traffic was taken 
away by the Erie Railroad.°° The state of Pennsylvania got a 
larger share of its investment out of the sale of the main line of 
the public works to the PRR than did the stockholders of the 
private Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 

In this connection, one part of the state canal system is worthy 
of special notice. It is the Beaver-Erie Canal, which joined Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River. Public construction between Conneaut 


Lake and the Ohio River cost so much—about four million dollars 





—that the works were turned over to a private company for oper- 
ation. But the railroad between Erie and Pittsburgh, built in 1864, 
bankrupted the private company, and soon the canal was aban- 
doned. That portion of the waterway, from Conneaut Lake to 
Erie, which had always been privately operated, likewise went into 
the limbo of forgotten things when it was sold at sheriff’s sale 
in 1876.51 

Nevertheless, it would be contrary to the facts to say that the 
digging of this stretch of artificial waterway from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio River was a useless expenditure of money. Or that the 
monetary aid from Stephen Girard’s will, which helped finance the 
project, was wasted. It is the opinion of Homer T. Rosenberger 
that the Beaver-Erie Canal “probably made possible the concen- 
tration of the iron and steel industry in the Pittsburgh area.’’** 


“ When this company was about to collapse in 1827 because private capital 
was no longer available, the state of New York lent it $400,000 to keep 
construction going. See E. D. LeRoy, “Delaware and Hudson Canal Pioneer 
Coal Carrier,” in BDI: \, November, 1945, pp. 4-5 

® Stanley Gaines, “Forgotten Highways of Transportation,” in BDIA, 
July, 1949, p. 10. 

John Elmer Reed and John Irvin Cretzinger, “The Old Erie County 
Canal, Its History and Service,” in BDIA, July-August, 1948, pp. 3-7; 
September, 1948, pp. 3-7; October, 1948, pp. 14-19; November, 1948, pp. 
8-10; December, 1948, pp. 10-13; January, 1949, pp. 5-9; February, 1949, 
pp. 18-22; March, 1949, pp. 15-18; April, 1949, pp. 19-20; and May, 1949, 
pp. 24-32. 

“Homer T. Rosenberger, “Philadelphia’s Influence on Pennsylvania 
Transportation Development,” in BDIA, November, 1949, pp. 12-13. See 
also Clara M. Cassel, “Canal Routes Subject of Bitter Battles,’ in BDIA, 
August, 1939, p. 16. Girard willed $300,000 to the state for use in internal 
improvements. Part of his money was used to continue the digging of the 
West Branch Canal when it was about to stop for lack of appropriations 
from the assembly. Surely here is an interesting instance of the partner- 
ship of private and public initiative, only in this case it was private aid 
coming to the support of public initiative instead of the other way around. 
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That railroads, whether public or private, were likely to be 
efficient and profitable is brought out by the case of the publicly 
owned Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad. This artery of com- 
merce, which was started in 1829 and which cost the state about 
eleven millions, had produced about nine millions in revenue by 
1853. It was a paying proposition and would soon have wiped out 
its debt and then made money for the state,** had it not been sold 
to the PRR along with the canal system and inclined planes over 
the mountains. Even if the public canals should have been traded 
away because they were unremunerative, there was no point in 
including the state’s profitable railroad in the sale if the question 
of profit and loss was the primary reason for getting rid of the 
public works. As Hubertis Cummings has put it: “The baby 
needed not be thrown out with the wash.’’** 

This analysis should not be closed without a quick look at sev- 
eral municipalities which owe almost their entire existence to 
public activity. First, State College borough. In 1855, when the 
farmers’ high school began, the land upon which the borough was 
later to be located was practically valueless for taxing purposes. 
Private property has grown since then until in 1951 real estate 
in the borough of State College was assessed at $4,476,830. Inas- 
much as assessment is at about a fifth of actual value, the story is 
one of growth from practically nothing to 22 million dollars in 
less than a century. This figure is exclusive of a rather large 
amount of untaxable property, ot which the college itself, worth 
3814 millions, is the greatest.*° Surely we have here a rather potent 

“ The prosperity of this line is all the more remarkable when it is recalled 
that the legislature chartered the private Lebanon Valley Railroad which 
practically paralleied the Columbia and Philadelphia (Hartz, p. 53). In 
addition the private companies using the rails cheated the government to 
such an extent that public inspectors had to be put on the trains to check 
on the number of passengers being carried by the private companies. In 1842 
Governor Shunk declared that the state was reaping a return of three per cent 
on its investment, whereas the private companies were using the state’s 
property and making nearly 200 per cent on their investment (Hartz, p. 146). 

* “Some Notes on the State-owned Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad,” 
in Pennsylvania History, XVII (January, 1950), 49. 

‘These figures are taken from a letter to the author, dated January 14, 
1952, from Hon. Edward L. Willard, District Attorney of Centre County, 
an authority on the history of State College borough. Mr. Willard says: “It 
is almost impossible to secure a valuation in 1855 of the town because it 
was then part of Harris Township. In the course of searching many titles I 
have learned that for practical purposes there would be no value whatsoever 
until about 1875. From that point the town developed rather rapidly until 
it became a Borough in 1897 and had a separate assessment. Originally 
there were some good farms but they were like any other good farms in 
this or any other county.” 
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exampie of the way in which public initiative creates private wealth. 

Harrisburg is another urban entity which owes most of its exist- 
ence and prosperity to governmental activity. The assessed valua- 
tion of private property in the city is 119 millions of dollars. Un- 
doubtedly this figure does not represent assessment at “market 
price.” The nontaxable property in the city amounts to 53 mil- 
lions, of which sum, state property accounts for 24 millions. To 
put it another way, 24 millions of state property have been largely 
instrumental in producing private wealth assessed at 119 millions. 

No historian can drive through the pretty little village of 
Aaronsburg without thinking what it would be like had it been 
selected as the state capital. It is quite literally a “wide place in 
the road,” because the people hoped its wide street would be a 
help in persuading the legislature to choose it as the state capital. 
Suppose Harrisburg had lost and Aaronsburg had won? Then, 
to a large degree, the situation vis-d-vis the two places would be 
reversed. Instead of having about 350 people, Aaronsburg might 
well have a 100,000 or more. It, too, might be assessed at 119 
millions instead of about 178,000 dollars. Of course it must be 
said that Harris’s Ferry would have become a city of reasonable 
size even if it had not become the state capital. Yet the principal 
fact remains, namely, that much of what Harrisburg is today 
Aaronsburg would have become simply because of public initiative. 
It goes without saying that that is the very reason why Harris- 
burg, Aaronsburg, Millville, and other places wanted to be chosen: 
state business produced private wealth and prosperity.*® 

No extensive concluding paragraphs are called for, because the 
conclusion is self-evident within the paper. Government—particu- 
larly in the economic sphere—can become dictatorial and tyran- 
nical, as this generation knows from observing Hitlerite Germany 
and Stalinist Russia. However the case may be elsewhere, the 
history of Pennsylvania proves that government in the economic 
sphere has been benevolent and helpful, rather than dictatorial 
and tyrannical—aiding in the creation of private wealth rather 
than destroying it. 

% Similar struggles often occurred in counties over county seats. In Sny- 
der County there was a rather bitter hassle between Middleburg and Selins- 


grove in 1865 over which should get the boon of county business. See Dunkel- 
berger, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 





ABOVE, Present view of Blooming Grove from the hill, showing the Meet- 

ing House (1828) to the left, and the more recent Museum to the right. 

BELOW , The Meeting House, the weather boards and tin roof were added 
about forty years ago. 
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BLOOMING GROVE, THE DUNKER 
SETTLEMENT OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA* 


By RusseLt WiEDER GILBERT 


URING the period of Napoleon’s insistence upon military 

service for those under his political control, America again 
became the haven for many Germans fromWiirttemberg and other 
sections of southwestern Germany. George Rapp, a leader of the 
Separatist movement and the magnetic preacher from Iptingen in 
Wirttemberg, boarded a boat on the Rhine in July, 1803, with 
his son John and Doctor Friedrich Conrad Haller, landing in 
Baltimore early in September.’ With their trend toward celibacy 
and their emphasis upon a community of goods, vinedresser Rapp 
and the Harmonists established Harmony in Butler County, Penn- 
sylvania (1804-1815), New Harmony on the Wabash in Indiana 
(1815-1825), and Economy in what is now Ambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania (1825-1868).* The arrival of two ships gave the Harmonists 
the needed support: the Aurora on July 4, 1804, in Baltimore with 
about 300 passengers; the Atlantic on September 15, 1804, in 
Philadelphia with 269 aboard, including Frederick Reichert, who 
was finally adopted by Rapp and called Frederick Rapp." 

John and Gottlieb Heim, two bachelor weavers (thirty-four and 
thirty-seven years old respectively, five and a half feet tall, yellow 
hair) from Mohringen, Wiirttemberg, who had been imprisoned 
in 1803 for refusal to bear arms, were released upon the promise 
to leave Germany. Anxious to come to America, they joined a large 
company of nonconformists, leaving their home on June 9, 1804. 
George Kiess, a fifty-two-year-old farmer from Mohringen, re- 
lated the story of the trip in his diary.‘ Two weeks were consumed 

*A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Selinsgrove, October 17-18, 1952. 

“See Federal Writers’ Project, The Harmony Society in Pennsylvania, 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 1937, p. 6; also John S. Duss, The Harmonists, 
Al Personal History (Harrisburg, Pa., 1943), p. 13. 

“Lawrence S. Thurman, curator of Old Economy, wrote an article on the 
Harmonists for PENNSYLVANIA History, January, 1951, pp. 57 ff. 

*See William John Hinke and Ralph Beaver Strassburger, Pennsylvania 
German Pioneers (Norristown, Pa., 1934), Vol. 3, pp. 149 ff. 

‘Dr. Arthur D. Graeff has the original diary. Quotations from it are 


based upon his translation in “Pennsylvania Bound,” ‘S Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch Eck, The Allentown Morning Call, July 31, 1943. 
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in going along the Enns River, through Saxheim to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main and then down to the Rhine, and finally from Mayence 
to Utrecht and Amsterdam in Holland. Another week passed be- 
fore the 270 passengers, largely from Wurttemberg,® could sail 
on the ship Margaret, chartered by the Philadelphia firm of 
Brinker and Bartow and mastered by Captain Edward C. Gard(e)- 
ner. According to Graeff, the Margaret sailed westward on July 3, 
1804; Joseph H. McMinn, who wrote a history of Blooming 
Grove in 1901, stated that the emigrants boarded the ship on the 
evening of July 3 and sailed on the morning of July 12.° Included 
among the passengers were farmers like Kiess and many skilled 
workers, such as a tailor from Mohringen, a printer from Waldeck, 
a weaver and dyer of silk from Ludwigsburg, a musician from 
Stuttgart, a stonecutter from Unterhausen, a clerk from Heii- 
bronn, an architect from Westhof in Hesse, and a sixteen-year-old 
Jewish clerk from Kreuznach.* 

An African negro was the first person to greet the writer of 
the diary on the ship. Kiess related the experience: “I shook 
hands with him because I considered him one of my brothers, who 
was a child of the same mother as mine and on whom God desired 
to work out his plan of salvation.” 

The Margaret passed the lighthouse of Dover. Kiess recorded 
the reaction: “It was a beautiful sight to see the rising sun shine 
on the white shores of England. . . . The thought that we are 
looked upon as no better than sheep for the slaughter affected 
me very much. But on His account we overcome, on His account 
who loved us all... .” 

A violent storm beginning on Wednesday, July 18, and con- 
tinuing throughout Thursday and Friday not only caused sea- 
sickness for most passengers but also fear in the heart of Kiess, 
who wrote: “O God, have mercy upon us! . . . the one side of the 
ship nearly touches the water, and the other side rises up like a 
mountain. A gust of wind blew my grandchild out of the cradle.” 

* Included are a few from Holland and several from Sweden. 

®“McMinn, Blooming Grove, A History of the Congregation of German 
Dunkers Who Settled in Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, 1805 . . . (Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., 1901), p. 13. 

* See Hinke and Strassburger, op. cit., pp. 153 ff. Other types of workers 
were listed: architect, cooper, miller, carpenter, stocking weaver, soap-boiler, 
tobacco box maker, shoemaker, blacksmith, baker, butcher, distiller, geom- 


eter, ropemaker, glassmaker, turner, bookbinder, schoolmaster, and a doctor 
from Holland. 
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Interior of the Meeting House. 


After the storm had subsided, Kiess wrote: “The board on the 
ship is very poor for weak people [*]. ... We are living in a 
crowd of people who try to get their livelihood by stealing it from 
their fellow creatures... . Some of our fellow travelers caused 
me such sorrow. There are some persons amongst them like 
cannibals.” 

Their appetites were satisfied somewhat by the fruits and vege- 
tables which the natives gave them when the passengers spent 
the night of July 27 on the island of St. Michael, one of the 
Azores, “. . . after giving us three cheers they [the natives] left 
us again, swinging their handkerchieves over their heads.” 

The vastness of the universe had produced in Kiess a feeling of 
humility and of man’s littleness, and so on the morning of Sun- 
day, August 12, in mid-ocean he “awoke and thought of these 
words—'Shall I be with you on Tabor?’ . . . With a hasty glance 
I thought over all of the days of my life and considered them 
nothing but days of suffering and misery. And besides, I thought 
of my own perdition and the losing of my God-like image. This 
brought forth in me the desire to take part in the holiness after 
much suffering through the mercy of my Saviour.” 


*McecMinn, op. cit., p. 13, added that “the food was poor, the water bad, and 
the beer sour.” 
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On August 30 all began to sense that they were close to the land 
of their dreams, for the Margaret had met an American ship, 
seven days out of Richmond, Virginia. A bird caught in the mast 
on September 1 was likewise a welcome sign. An exchange of 
greetings with the American schooner Thomas on September 3 
reassured them. The thirteenth of September saw the entrance of 
Delaware Bay. The diary recorded the spirit of the group on 
September 15: “We sailed along the shores of the Delaware. It 
was a beautiful sight. We seemed to breathe in the freedom of 
the country through the air, and a quiet peace and joy touched 
my heart.” On the next day, as they sailed past Newcastle and 
Wilmington, the “fine farms, the beautiful woods and green fields 
and the splendid trees drew our attention.’”” On September 17, the 
Margaret arrived at the quarantine hospital called “the Lazaretto,” 
off Tinicum Island, and docked at Philadelphia late in the after- 
noon of the next day. According to McMinn,® all “were on the 
way for one hundred and one days, sixty-eight of which were 
spent huddled together upon an overcrowded emigrant ship at 
sea.”” Even though McMinn’s estimate may not be infallible, one 
must marvel at the persistence and endurance of these American 
ancestors. The Dunkard Brethren entertained the Kiess party in 
Philadelphia. 

Throughout the diary, Kiess expressed his religious moods and 
thoughts. On the voyage the Dunkard convert devoted much of 
his time to the religious tracts given to him by the Quaker inter- 
preter on board the Margaret, writings which developed the Quaker 
doctrines on the Inner Light: “The principles . . . were nearly the 
same as mine, and they called forth the ambition in me again 
which I had after my conversion. I wish that I could spend the 
rest of my days in such company and at last reach the fial [final 
or fill?] of my desires on this earth which I have been trying to 
reach. Lord, Thy will be done!” 

Instead of going to Butler County and joining the Harmonists, 
a good number who crossed the Atlantic on the Margaret stayed 
in Germantown during the winter of 1804-1805, waiting to estab- 
lish their own colony under the leadership of Dr. Haller, an 
educated German pietist, who, according to his gravestone in the 


® Ibid. Officially the ship was reported to have been sixty-three days out 
of Amsterdam. 
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Blooming Grove cemetery, was born November 5, 1753, and died 
October 14, 1828. Some believe that the division between. the 
Ambridge group and Haller’s followers developed from a dis- 
agreement on celibacy.'° 

The Quakers had established the “Quaker Hill’ settlement in 
Loyalsock Township, Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, in 1802. 
It was a Quaker interpreter, one must remember, who influenced 
the travelers on the Margaret, especially the diarist Kiess, in their 
religious thought. It was a Quaker speculator, Jesse Willits, of 
Berks County in Pennsylvania, who persuaded Wendel Harmon, 
the financier of Haller’s group, to buy approximately 422 acres 
called “Hopewell” for 316 pounds, seventeen shillings, and six 
pence (about $1,500), a cost of $3.65 per acre. Although others 
were mentioned in the title purchase, the deed was made out to 
Harmon on May 31, 1805." 

In the spring of 1805, Heim, Ulmer, Staiger, Waltz, Kiess, Jung 
| Young], Harmon, Gross, Bithl, Scheel, Burghardt (Bertsch?) 
and families,'? an approximate total of fifty, left Germantown, 
went through Reading, Pottsville, Mount Carmel, Bear Gap, and 
Danville. Having crossed the Susquehanna at Danville, they fol- 
lowed the Indian trail to Mahoning Creek and then traversed the 
Muncy hills to the Loyalsock Creek, and finally the Sheshequin 
path to Quaker Hill."* Below Quaker Hill they founded a settle- 
ment called Blooming Grove, the destination they intended to 
reach, a gem of a valley about seven miles north of Williamsport 
and about two and a half miles long and about three-fourths of 
a mile wide. May 20, 1805, seems to have been the date when 
they saw their new home. The view must have been an awesome 
one, for as late as August 10, 1942, the Williamsport Sun re- 
ported: “The entire valley was a dense forest of principally white 
pine, many trees reaching one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet in height. ... 


" Concerning Rapp and the question of celibacy, see Duss, op. cit., p. 11 


and p. 16; also Federal Writers’ Project, op. cit., p. 9. 

See Lycoming County, Deed Book E, pp. 274 f. Willits seems to have 
received the patent for the land in the last decade of the eighteenth century: 
see Rolls Office, State of Pennsylvania, Patent Book No. 25, p. 281. 

™ See the marker of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and the 
Lycoming County Historical Society (1930) before the Dunkard Meeting 
House of .1828. 

® For the route see McMinn, op. cit., p. 27. 
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The origin of the name is uncertain. The woods may have been 
blooming with dogwood and rhododendron (great laurel) blos- 
soms or perhaps with mountain laurel. Many claim that the set- 
tlers themselves called the spot Blooming Grove (Blumengrofe). 
Some say that the neighbors on Quaker Hill coined the name. It 
would seem more likely that the name is a mixture of German and 
English, Blumen plus grove, characteristic of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, a possibility which would indicate an origin some time after 
settlement. According to McMinn, Blumengrofe was accepted in 
1841, for the term appeared in an inscription on the fly leaf of a 
German Bible given to Isaac Kurtz by his schoolteacher Chris- 
topher Kiess."4 

Hidden in the hills of central Pennsylvania, Blooming Grove 
gained little attention, whereas the fame of Economy “spread 
throughout America and Europe.”'* Economy was only about 
two years old in 1826 when there came to it Friedrich List, the 
famous German economist, and Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
the son of Karl August (the friend of Goethe and Schiller). Niko- 
laus Lenau, the German poet (1802-1850), regained his health at 
Economy ; and Lord Byron knew enough of Economy to describe 
and praise the celibacy of the Harmonists in the fifteenth canto 
of Don Juan. Dr. Wilbur H. Oda stated that Governor Ritner of 
Pennsylvania and Presidents William Henry Harrison and Zach- 
ary Taylor “either visited Economy or came into contact with it 
directly or indirectly.”"® 

The relationship between Blooming Grove and Economy is in- 
teresting. Even though relatives lived in both places and even 
though a few from each visited in the other camp, a marked hos- 
tility existed at times. One need look only at a few wills of resi- 
dents in the Blooming Grove area. Christopher Rall wrote in 1833: 
“If there is any more property left, my Son Martin shall be the 
heir for it with this condition: If he moves from Economie and 
begin house keeping for himself (for I am not willing to have been 
Rapps Negro), but, should he or none of his children move out 
of Economie within the space of ten years from this date and 
begin house keeping for himself, he hath no right of heritage any 

4 Ibid., p. 29. 

* Duss, op. cit., p. 66. 


© See Oda, “The Influence of the Economy Settlement,” The Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, October, 1952, p. 7. 
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more. But if he still remain in Economie where he is now, he 
shall receive hereditary five dollars.” 
John Stump revealed the same feeling toward Economy in 1834: 

. my Son John shall receive one hundred and fifty Dollars, 
upon this Condition, if he or his Son Jacob will move out of 
Economy and stays out. for, in Economy shall come nothing. . . .””** 

Economy practiced a community of goods under Rapp’s leader- 
ship, whereas Blooming Grove under Haller’s guidance ignored it. 
Dr. Haller was the spiritual force behind Blooming Grove and 
the unity of its fifty original citizens. A winter in Germantown 
had influenced Dr. Haller, too pietistic for Europe, to become a 
Dunker; his leadership had transformed a small band of “re- 
formed Lutherans,” pietists in spirit, into believers in immersion."® 
He became their judge, lawgiver, teacher, scholar, linguist, and 
“physician who distinguished himself . . . in the epidemic of 1813- 
15.”*° What a contrast between the highly educated Dr. Haller 
and the simple vine-grower Rapp! 

Duss stated that “the segregation of the Blooming Grove group 
from the main body” removed “some discordant elements” from 
the Rapp Harmonists,*! and added: “The disaffected, who in our 
modern jargon ‘could not take it,’ found fault with the Rapp 
leadership, the communal economy and the rigid equality of re- 
ward extended to all alike. Some of these flocked to Dr. Haller’s 
Lycoming County settlement where no community of goods was 
enforced.”’** 


“ 


The clearing of the forest and the construction of simple huts 
were the primary tasks of these settlers. They probably wor- 
shiped in their modest homes at first, but one can be certain that 
soon a primitive log building served them as church and school. 
The year 1828—Dr. Haller died October 14 at the age of seventy- 
four—marked the erection of the present meeting house, a struc- 
ture thirty feet wide, forty feet long, and twelve feet high, made 
of “flat-hewn logs, with joints chunked and daubed,”’ with huge 
girders “counter-hewn, and the lumber [white pine] all worked 


“Lycoming County, Will Book A, p. 264. 

*® Will Book A, p. 276. 

® McMinn, op. cit., p. 16. 

” Duss, op. cit., p. 16. 

™ Tbid. 

=Tbid., pp. 21 f. The tone of this quotation is somewhat similar to the 
mood of the two wills. 
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out by hand.”** Only the weather boards and the new roofing of 
some forty years ago alter the original appearance. The size 
of the logs attests to the existence of towering pines and fertile 
soil; the candleholders and the old hinges on the door reveal the 
skilled ironmaster ; the plain spineless benches show common men 
and women of vigor and backbone. Children survived the rigors 
of an hour-long sermon by sleeping under the benches on a hard 
floor or by absorbing nourishment from mothers who relied for 
physical support upon the inner walls of their church. Here, as 
everywhere among the Pennsylvania Germans, education and re- 
ligion were combined. Opposition to the school law of 1834 pro- 
duced the establishment of a private school under German teachers. 

The 1834 will of Leonhard Ulmer, which granted “Coverleds”’ to 
his wife and land on the Allegheny Mountain for $300 and ‘a yock 
of oxen” to his son,** contained a codicil authorizing two execu- 
tors “... to give Deeds, especially, there is no deed given yet for 
the Ground on which our meeting house stands (which Ground I 
did give as a present to our German Society) and also for 
the burial Place for which I did get paid for. And it is my ear- 
nestly Will and desire that there shall be Deeds given for the two 
Pieces of ground. .. .”*> The will makes it clear that Ulmer gave 
the ground for the meeting house and sold the land behind it for 
use as a cemetery. 

Most of the leaders who followed Dr. Haller were men without 
academic training. The Dunkers of Blooming Grove selected Gott- 
lieb Heim, then David Young (Jung), then Christian Reisch, then 
Frederick Weinman.** Christian (“Christly”) Heim, who died 
March 30, 1879, at the age of seventy-nine,** was the last regular 
pastor. Of the leaders without academic training, “Christly” 
was by far the outstanding one. In thick and large ledgers he 
wrote in German script his intensely serious sermons, a key to 
his fine character, to his intelligence, and to his strict attitudes. 
He insisted, for example, that women should not wear “store” 
hats but rather caps and bonnets. He baptized Dr. Ernst Max 
Adam, who had come to Blooming Grove in 1838, according to 


“McMinn, of. cit., pp. 19 f. 

* Will Book A, p. 280. 

* A, p. 281, January 17, 1837 . 
“McMinn, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Thid., p. 58. 
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Log house with new tin roof. 


MeMinn.**. After Christly’s death, men like Dr. Adam, John 
Schaefer, another Gottlieb Heim, and Abraham Beidelspacher led 
the worship. 

In the corrected copy of his book in the James V. Brown Free 
Library of Williamsport,*?® McMinn has written in long hand 
under the name Adam the words, “Autobiography disappointed 
me.”*° Dr. Levi Ulmer and Charles Bidelspacher, translators of 
the Adam autobiography, however, have praised it. The reason 
for McMinn’s reaction may lie in Adam’s failure to present an 
adequate picture of life in Blooming Grove. Meine Lebens- 


geschichte is the interesting story of a German emigrant in his 


struggles to find peace of mind and soul on American soil.*°* In 


* Tbid., D. 53. 

” The present writer appreciates the courtesy and help of the librarian, 
Miss Katherine W. Bennett. 

® McMinn, op. cit., p. 53. Adam began to write his autobiography, Meine 
Lebensgeschichte, on July 6, 1869. He never completed it, for he closed 
with his mother’s request in 1844 to visit her in Germany during her fatal 
illness and with a lengthy description of the trip and the reception in his 
home. He wrote it in a clear Roman script on 185 pages (7144x10% inches). 
It is now in the possession of Mrs. Raymond Shaheen (née Heim), South 
Williamsport, Pa. 

%@ The writer plans to present a picture of the life and character of Dr. 
Adam in an article, entitled “The Unpublished Autobiography of Dr. Ernst 
Max Adam, Settler in Dunker Blooming Grove,” which will be published 
in Susquehanna University Studies, V, No. 1, Selinsgrove, Pa., May, 1953. 
According to the autobiography Dr. Adam was born in Meissen on.November 
20, 1801. McMinn stated that he was born in Dresden in 1807. 
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spite of varied experiences in Pennsylvania, the spirit of Wanderlust 
and discontent did not leave him, and so he resolved to go south 
to Florida, hoping to find peace with God as a hermit either in a 
cave or in a wilderness. Having failed to gain companionship 
among strangers who did not understand his tongue, fearful of 
dangers which lurked everywhere, and mindful of his friend’s 
[Abele’s] earlier pleasant warning, Dr. Adam finally turned in 
his tracks and faced north on the sands of North Carolina. 

Pennsylvania again lent her hand to his inner growth. Pastor 
Abele, interested in chemistry, resigned his rural pastorate in order 
to manage a drugstore in Williamsport, and invited Dr. Adam to 
go to the city. The doctor’s practice there introduced him to those 
“who were conspicuous through special dress, almost in the man- 
ner of the Quakers . . . members of a peculiar religious denomina- 
tion who were known as Bloominggrovers or Anabaptists. 
one of their number [Buhl] made a lasting impression on me.” 
In fact, Buhl influenced him to attend a Dunker service conducted 
by Jung in a simple private home in Williamsport. Later Dr. 
Adam recorded, “When I had returned to Williamsport [from a 
sick call], I thought that I had never met people who attracted me 
as much as these.” He expressed his enthusiasm for these Dunkards 
to Buhl: “It is my firm belief that whoever resides with you in 
Bloomingrove must live in Paradise.” His faith in them produced 
action: he moved into a house on the Hauser farm. “I now lived 
as a hermit in a neat little house all by myself and separated from 
the tumult of the outer world”—but it was hardly "a cloister with- 
out any care,” for “I felt the burden of my sins more than ever.” 
Later, a home on the Gross farm served as the abode for his in- 
fluential activities. Blooming Grove became the crowning point of 
his inner development. 

Ephraim Shafer, Williamsport, remembers Dr. Adam as a 
queer, peculiar person. Mrs. Sue Heim Little, Newberry, Penn- 
sylvania, remembers Dr. Adam as a Saxon educated in Berlin; 
as an eccentric bachelor who did not like women and children, who 
placed apples and pears along the “Doctor’s Path” in order to 
check on the honesty of children, and who said that sweet corn 
was fit for little swine; as one who exerted “a Kaiser-like power 
over everyone in the community” and who wore a black skullcap 
above piercing blue eyes and a Vandyke beard; as a doctor who 
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made medicine from calamus root. The doctor of Adam’s day 
usually followed the practice of bleeding or bloodletting at least 
once a year; he gave patients calomel and jalap as effective purga- 
tives. Some in Blooming Grove may have sought the help of Mar- 
tin List, the powwow doctor with a reputation for stopping the 
flow of blood. The Blooming Grove Museum exhibits a few items 
which belonged to Dr. Adam: tooth extractor and forceps, cupping 
lance and cups, lance for bloodletting, cancer medicine, small 
pliers, and balances for compounding medicine. 

According to Dr. Adam’s will, written October 14, 1870, and 
giving September 15, 1880, as the date of his death, his two houses 
in Williamsport were to be sold at public sale, and the money was 
to be “sent as a voluntary gift to the Diaconessen Institute at 
Jerusalem in Palestine.’’** He continued : “Should this will be con- 
tested out of a sordid motive, then I appoint the North German 
Consul at New York to be my Executor, the more as I never ac- 
quired the North American citizenship, but still maintain my con- 
nection with Saxony as a subject.”** Dr, Adam gave an original 
loan of one thousand dollars as a present to another Christian 
Heim,** Mrs. Little’s father, who it seems took care of Dr. Adam 
during the latter’s illness. A codicil to Adam’s will, dated Decem- 
ber, 1878, states, “It would please me, if the contents of all the 
vessels in my apothecary’s shop be buried in a deep hole in my 
garden.” The purpose of avoiding dangerous misuse of the con- 
tents was achieved but not by the method nor in the place speci- 
fied. Mrs. Little recalls how men removed the floor boards of Dr. 
Adam’s small home on the Gross farm and how she then helped 
to throw the bottles with their contents into the cellar. 

Mrs. Little remembers the worship services of Bidelspacher, 
Gross, and Schaefer, all of whom used a book of sermons by 
Hofacker, from which they read each Sunday. Could it be that 
Dr. Adam brought this book with him to Blooming Grove, for 
his autobiography enthusiastically praises the spiritual truths of 
these sermons, read by him in the Williamsport home of his loyal 
friend Abele, formerly the Lutheran pastor in a small community 
two miles from Millheim? No, from Pastor Abele he purchased the 
book which had attracted him “with a peculiar irresistible force.” 

* Will Book 4-D, p. 472. 

® Ibid., p. 473. 


® Thid. This Christian Heim was the son of Jacob Heim. 
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For worship the leader read one line of a hymn and then the group 
», a> 


sang, and so it continued 





an antiphonal alternation of speech and 
song. Most of the women wore sunbonnets ; ‘only a few came with 
white caps. After the service the women went out first. 

Gradually the Dunker church in Blooming Grove lost its mem- 
bers. The young people seemed to leave in order to establish homes 
elsewhere. Many had gone to the West. Those who stayed in the 
area joined Evangelical and Baptist churches, especially the latter, 
because of beliefs similar to those of the Dunker group. The Home 
Mission Monthly Baptist (November, 1891),** printed a_pic- 
ture of the twelve surviving members of what the editors claimed 
was the first organized German Baptist Church of North America. 
The jubilee or fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the German Baptist Church was held at Williamsport 
on Sunday, September 20, 1891. The Reverend J. C. Grimmell, 
General Secretary of German Missions, preached the sermon. He 
reviewed the activities of a young man twenty-eight years of age, 
the Rev. Konrad Anton Fleischmann,** “[riding on a pony] all the 
way from Reading, where he resided”: 


When he arrived at Blooming Grove, Fairfield and 
Anthony Township, he received a welcome that amply 
repaid the inconveniences of the long ride. Jacob Mich- 
aelis, also a young man, had, upon Fleischmann’s advice, 
gone over the same road from Reading as a colporteur. 
Here in Lycoming County he found the spiritual field 
ripe for the harvest, so that at his request Brother Fleisch- 
mann came to aid in the work of ingathering souls, happy 
in the experience of redeeming love and regenerating 
grace... . On Tuesday, February 7, 1841, twenty-nine 
happy converts stepped into the flowing stream in Hep- 
burn Township, then called Blooming Grove. In the same 
months there were baptisms in Fairfield and Anthony. 
We are happy to have with us six of those constituent 
members of the first [German] Baptist church of Amer- 
Ma. 6. 

Men and brethren, pause a moment. Can you hear the 
derisive sarcasm of an unfriendly world as it said: “Aha!” 
the German Baptists have come to America; they have 
founded three little churches out in the backwoods of 

“Vol. XII, No. 11, published by the American Baptist Home. Mission 


Society, Temple Court, Beekman Street, New York. : 
* Concerning Fleischmann, see McMinn, of. cit., pp. 62 ff. 
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Pennsylvania. Oh, how our God has turned that sneer 
into honest and increasing respect. 
Eighteen hundred and forty-one showed three churches 

in the forests of Pennsylvania; 1891 points to over two 

hundred churches and 16,000 members, in twenty-two 

States, Ontario and Manitoba. . . .*° 
The Rev. Mr. Grimmell said, “Justice requires me to state that 
Brother K. A. Fleischmann was not the first German Baptist 
in America, nor the converts in Lycoming County the first of our 
tongue who were baptized in this country.’’** He insisted, how- 
ever, that no such church organization existed among the German 
Baptists in America before 1841. 





Tron hinge on door of the Meeting 
House. 


It should be mentioned that the Dunkers of Blooming Grove 
gave Fleischmann the privilege of using their church. The strength 
of a newly established German Baptist group undoubtedly com- 
peted favorably with the single Dunker church of Blooming Grove 
and even reduced the latter’s fading vitality. Some Blooming 
Grove adherents left to found a colony near Bucyrus, Ohio, from 
which Jacob G. Heim proceeded in 1874 to start a new Pennsyl- 
vania German venture for his large family at Dawson, Nebraska.** 


*“ See footnote 34. The Home Mission Monthly Baptist, p. 306. 

* Tbid., p. 308. The Rev. A. von Puttkammer, then 85 years of age and 
present at the gathering, was baptized in Lawrenceville, Steuben County, 
New York, in 1836. About a dozen persons from Germany became Baptists 
in New York at the time of Fleischmann’s emigration (1839). 

8% See G. M. Ludwig, “The Influence of the Pennsylvania Dutch in the 
Middle West,” Pennsylvania German Folklore Society Yearbook, X (1945), 
p. 15. It was at Dawson where the history of the Heim family, prominent 
at Blooming Grove, was printed. Some descendants of the Heims are now 
living in Ontario, Canada. 
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Economy and Blooming Grove have breathed their last, but his- 
tory must preserve their records. The Harmonists gained recog- 
nition in Pennsylvania and elsewhere for their communal society 
through wealth and power; the Blooming Grove Dunkards lost 
their way through the insurmountable handicaps of small numbers, 
poverty, and remoteness. Economy produced a few imprints by the 
Rapp press under John Christoph Miller,*® but Blooming Grove 
hardly competed through its one known publication. “Christly” 
Heim had the brochure of Christoph Schitz, entitled Schrift- 
gemdsses Zeugniss von der Wiederbringung aller Dinge,*® reprinted 
in Philadelphia by King and Baird, 9 Sansom Street. ‘“ Blooming- 
grove [one word], 1855” appears on the title page. The theme is 
the restoration of all things, a doctrine at variance with orthodox 
Christianity. According to this belief, everyone will be saved 
ultimately. The preface states that there are those “who make the 
foolish assertion that the devil will rule as a powerful prince over 
many thousand millions of poor damned spirits and souls, and 
that therefore the devil’s kingdom shall remain without end beside 
Christ’s. How great is the disgrace which is added through a 
teaching falsely attributed to Christ! for then Jesus’ kingdom 
would appear as small and insignificant, in contrast to the devil’s 
mighty empire, as a drop of water to the great ocean.”*' The pref- 
ace answers those who believe that the teaching is “dangerous 
food for the common folks, because they would become more 
secure and godless,” by pointing (1) to “the terrible, indescribable 
pain of the thousand-year-old punishment of hell, where each 
one will be tortured until he will have received the last blow his 
deeds warrant” and by pointing (2) to the thought that ‘all who 
finally are saved from the torment of condemnation cannot pos- 


sess the victor’s crown in all eternity, because they were merely 


® See Oda, of. cil., where the Economy imprints between 1826 and 1830 
are listed. 

“Christopher Saur’s Der Hoch-Deutsch Americanische Calender, 1739, 
advertised four reprints of works by Schiitz: Geistliche Correspondens, Giil- 
dene Rose, Von der Ewigen Weisheit, and Von der Absonderung. Dr. Oda 
lists eight of his works, exclusive of the Blooming Grove imprint. Dr. Oda 
states that Schiitz lived near Frankfurt around 1728, and that he seems to 
have left the church and joined the Separatists. 

“' Preface, p. 9. 
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the conquered but never the conquerors.”*? The Universalist 
Church holds the same doctrine today." 

Was the belief accepted by the entire Dunkard settlement, or 
was it merely the point of view of Christian Heim, who therefore 
insisted upon republication of the Schiitz work? The answer is 
uncertain. 

The church building of 1828, the old cemetery behind it, and 
the recent stone museum are evidences of the Blooming Grove 
settlement. The museum houses about 
one hundred and seventy items, many 
reminiscent of the nineteenth century. 
The word handmade must be applied 
to the flax brake, swingle, or hatchel; 
to the shovel, plane, splint box, wooden 
and metal locks, last and shoes; to the 
coopered dipper, liquor container, and 
meat tub; to the straw hat, bread and 
charcoal baskets, butter ladle and barrel. 
Lanterns, lard lamp, spinning wheels, 
reels, flail, turnip cutter, apple peeler, 
lard-cutting machine, sausage stuffer, 
corn cutters, wool cards, shingle split- 
ter, candle molds and snuffer, wagon 
jack, water pipe auger and rimmer, 
crocks and bottles, a model cider press, 
salt box, pewter hot water bottle, col- 
lection plate, cooper’s tools, drafting in- 


Handmade chair in museum. 


strument, dinner horn, soap made by 
Dr. Haller, music box, piano made by Christly Heim, bier, grain 
sickle, mallet, maul, and Christly Heim’s pipe, whetstone, cane, 
compass, and tuning fork—these and other articles one may see in 
the museum. 

The term “stool pigeon” is common today, but few see its origin 
in a practice of years ago. It is derived from the effort to trap 
and kill the “wild pigeons’’ which flew in unbelievable numbers 
through North American skies during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, including the Susquehanna River valley. The 

" Tbid., p. 7. 


“Concerning this belief and the Universalist Church, see J. L. Neve, 
Churches and Sects of Christendom (Burlington, Iowa, 1940), pp. 565-567. 
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pigeon net, the basket, and the pigeon netter’s stool in the Bloom- 
ing Grove Museum attest to the activity in the Williamsport area. 

In the study of Pennsylvania or United States history one may 
read about wilde Tauben or wild pigeons. Peter Kalm in his 
Travels in North America, originally published in Stockholm in 
1756 and translated into English in 1770,** as well as Mittelberger, 
mentioned wilde Tauben.** The rather general term probably re- 
fers to the species Columba migratoria. Washington Irving, Feni- 
more Cooper in The Pioneers, and Parkman in The Oregon Trail 
knew about the wild pigeon. For the Pennsylvania German die 
wilde Dauwe (usually in the plural) designated the passenger 
pigeon, Ectopistes migratorius.*® In Kentucky in the early decade 
of the nineteenth century, Alexander Wilson and John James 
Audubon had estimated the number in flocks at several billions 
or more each day. 

In the Blooming Grove area many pigeons were taken with nets. 
L. Frank Koch and Ephraim Shafer, both from the Williamsport 
district, whose backgrounds are tinged with the Blooming Grove 
atmosphere, described to the writer the customary technique. The 
bough house, a common sight, built of pine brush or hemlock 
branches, was a shelter or tent large enough to house several or 
more men. Nearby, perhaps sixty to one hundred feet away, was 
a piece of ground which had been cleared of snow or weeds, then 
covered with buckwheat chaff and sprinkled with grain. Shafer 
said that corn was used. Koch pictured the process: 


The net, about twelve feet square [the size of the net, 
made of flax, varied in the same and different areas|, was 
spread on the ground, with the edge next to the baited 
chaff pinned to the ground with wooden pins or hooks. 
The other edge was fastened to a spring pole or prop 
with a rope in such a way that when the tension was re- 
leased by pulling a trigger with a string from the bough- 
house, the net spread over the baited chaff as quickly as 
a flash. Beside the boughhouse was a pole with a short 


“ A recent English version of two volumes was published by Wilson- 
Erickson, Inc., in 1937 in New York. 

* See William J. Rupp, Bird Names and Bird Lore Among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings and Addresses, 
Vol. LII, 1946, pp. 32 and 51 f. 

“For an excellent presentation of the subject, see Rupp, of. cit., pp. 126- 
137; also “Wild Pigeons,” Eck, Allentown Morning Call, April 1, 1939. 
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crossarm on top, fastened near the center with a bolt or 
nail. On one end was a small board about the size of a 
man’s hand, called the stool. To the other was tied a 
stout cord so that the arm could be pumped up and down 
in.see-saw fashion from the bough house [Shafer men- 
tioned a piece of board which was swung on a hinge]. 


Soon after daybreak, after the helpers had strewn grain on the 
chaff, a live pigeon, the stool pigeon or “stooly’’ which was to be 
used as a decoy, was blinded by sewing its eyelids together with 
fine thread and was securely tied with both feet to the stool. Mov- 
ing the stool pigeon up and down like a pump handle caused it 
to flap its wings. Both Koch and Shafer gave the impression that 
the fluttering stool pigeon was used to attract initial attention. 
Another pigeon, a flyer, kept in the bough house and tied by its 
feet to a long string, was then tossed in the air and pulled down. 
It seems, however, that most hunters used the reverse order. By 
properly releasing the prop which held the net, the operator in 
the bough house caught the hungry birds by the hundreds. As 
the heads peered through the coarse mesh, the men rushed from 
the hidden bough house in order to wring or crush the necks of 
the birds. Netting pigeons required skill and patience, for the 
flyer had to be released, the “stooly” worked, and the net sprung 
at exactly the right time. Koch and Shafer related how the layers 
of flying pigeons were so thick that one could not see the sky. 
Hunters often boasted about the number killed with one shot. 
The flutter of wings and a cloudy sky were signals for sport and 
food.*? 

The reason for the extinction of the wilde Dauwe is problem- 
atical. One must admit that they were a romantic reality. Accord- 
ing to Koch, they began to decrease about 1876 and vanished in 
the early eighties. Even though the sturdy, steady inhabitants of 
Blooming Grove were hardly wilde Dauwe in spirit and in num- 
bers, they, too, were a romantic reality. Like their feathered vis- 
itors from the sky and like their numerous human competitors in 
Economy, they disappeared as a unit, only to be remembered in 
the pages of history. 

“ For additional information on the passenger pigeon, see Ernest Harold 
saynes, Wild Bird Guests, 1931, sixth printing, originally written about 1915; 


also John C. French, The Passenger Pigeon in Pennsylvania (Altoona, Pa., 
1919). French's book mentions Blooming Grove. 
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Sketch of the Six Districts, by John Adlum. 


Courtesy, Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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THE “PHILADELPHIA FEVER” IN 
NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA‘ 


By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


ELLOW fever was not the only epidemic that swept Phila- 

delphia in the 1790’s. A few years after the last funereal chant, 
“Bring out your dead,” had signaled the final passing of the dead 
wagon, a different cry of anguish rose from other throats—throats 
encircled in linen and broadcloth, not homespun. The victims of 
this new scourge had escaped the ravages of the mosquito anopheles 
at the time of the pestilence by fleeing to their rural estates or visit- 
ing relatives in safe, distant places. But there was no escape from 
the effects of this second virulent malady, an ailment, which might 
be diagnosed as a fever for the back lands of Pennsylvania. 

Time and research have identified the anopheles as the little 
devil that depopulated Philadelphia in 1793. From the perspective 
of a century and a half we may also see what induced the land 
fever of that decade. Its contagion was widespread, infecting mer- 
chants, bankers, promoters, lawyers, clergymen, military men, legis- 
lators, office holders and physicians. To medical men, lured by the 
greater profits in land patents than in purgatives and potions, the 
command, “Physician, heal thyself,” was an empty challenge. One 
of them, the trenchant Dr. Benjamin Rush, himself a modest 
dealer in frontier lands, declared the land fever an epidemic that 
had raged since the close of the Revolution. It was a species of 
madness, the cure for which was not a bed at Bush Hill, but a 
room in Prune Street Prison. 

What were the incentives that made the back lands of northern 
Pennsylvania so very desirable during the Federalist period? 
These lands had been acquired from the Indians by the Fort 
Stanwix treaties of 1768 and 1784, with the Erie Triangle being 
added in 1792. The region west of the Allegheny River was set 
aside to reward Revolutionary veterans as a form of bonus, and 
to compensate holders of Pennsylvania’s depreciated scrip and 
debt certificates issued during the war years. There was much 

*A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Selinsgrove, October 17-18, 1952. 
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speculation with these northwestern lands, but our interest here 
centers on the region lying east of the Allegheny River, stretching 
across the northern part of the State to the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, and bounded on the south by the West Branch 
of that stream. All of this region was then within Northumberland 
County, except for the most easterly portion in Luzerne County. 
For surveying purposes it was called the Six Districts, for it had 
been divided into six zones, and a State district surveyor named 
to each when it was opened for purchase. 

The keen competition for possession of the State’s vacant lands 
is easily understood. The census of 1790, an awareness of our high 
birth rate, steady immigration, and the influx of refugees, indicated 
a growing population. Homes and lands for cultivation would be 
in great demand for an indefinite period. The Ohio country, opened 
by the Northwest Ordinance, was still too remote and too danger- 
ous for many prospective settlers who preferred a good, safe loca- 
tion nearer the eastern seaboard. Indian troubles had virtually 
ended in Pennsylvania. Hoping to make its vacant lands a source 
of income for a depleted treasury, the State was offering them in 
1792 at the price of £5 per 100 acres, about 13% cents an acre, 
plus surveying and office fees. Credit was allowed, mortgages taken, 
and all forms of the Commonwealth's indebtedness, much now in 
speculators’ hands, accepted in payment. 

There were other factors. Foreign trade yielded quicker re- 
turns than land investments, but the forays of the Barbary pirates 
and the seizures of American vessels by the warring powers of 
Europe, were making overseas trade very risky. More cautious 
merchants saw greater security in vacant lands. Land was also 
commonly accepted as collateral for borrowed funds, another in- 
ducement to buy them cheap, and then offer them as security to 
secure loans for more immediate needs. The spread of conflict 
across Europe during the 1790's led certain of its capitalists and 
bankers to put at least a portion of their assets in safer areas 
overseas. Business and financial connections dating from the 
Revolution continued a modest flow of foreign capital coming to 
America. Elaborate brochures and prospectuses were sent from 
Pennsylvania emphasizing the profits to be derived from its back 
lands. They called attention to the fact that this State was one 
of the very few that allowed aliens to hold land and property in 
their own names. William Jackson, formerly a private secretary 


to George Washington, but in 1793 an agent of William Bing- 
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ham, reported from London: “The lands in Pennsylvania are 
preferred . . . more pains have been taken to impress favorable 
sentiments of that State than of any other. And the opinions of 
its climate, soil, productions, situation, and even its state of society 
are higher in Europe than I was aware they could have been in 
relation to the other parts of the United States.””! 

Jackson was a most resourceful man. He proposed that Penn- 
sylvania lands be exchanged for the property of French noblemen 
threatened with confiscation by the French revolutionists. This 
startling proposal was soon killed off, but that did not deter Jack- 
son from trying to sell the French government timber lands in 
America as a source of naval supplies. In payment he would take 
the French crown jewels.* All of the major land speculators sent 
agents to Europe, or gave power of attorney to European corre- 
spondents to sell their lands. Robert Morris’ principal agent was 
his son-in-law, James Marshall, brother of John Marshall, later 
of Supreme Court fame. James Wilson in 1795 offered English 
agents a commission of 124% if they sold 450,000 acres in 
Pennsylvania valued at $566,667.* Europe’s surplus capital and 
population united with America’s abundance of land, promised 
success in the land business. 

Refugee groups were other likely purchasers. The French at 
Asylum settled on land claimed by Robert Morris and John 
Nicholson. The Joseph Priestleys, senior and junior, with Thomas 
Cooper, dreamed of Pantisocracy on upper Susquehanna lands 
owned by Samuel Wallis and James Wilson. Benjamin Rush sold 
land in present Cambria County to a band of Welshmen.* Planned, 
group settlements such as these survived briefly; some never got 
started. 

‘William Jackson to William Bingham, September 27, 1793, Bingham 
Papers, Correspondence, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

*Tbid., April 30, 1794. : 

* James Wilson to Philip Nicklin and Company, July 11, 1795 (copy), 
James Wilson Papers, Dickinson College Collection. : } ; 

*Easily accessible data on the Asylum settlement may be found in Louise 
W. Murray, The Story of Some French Refugees and Their “Asilum,” 1793- 
1800, 1917, and in the Asylum Company Papers, John Nicholson Letter 
Books, and the Gibson Papers, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
The Priestley venture is described in Mary C. Park, “Joseph Priestley and 
the Problem of Pantisocracy,” doctoral dissertation, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Extract appears in Proceedings of the Delaware County Institute of 
Science, v. 11, 1947. The story of the Welsh settlement is found in Paul Bley- 
den, “Beula,” Pennsylvania History, v. 14, 1947. This account is drawn from 
the Benjamin Rush Papers, Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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Northern Pennsylvania was explored and mapped in greater 
detail between 1789 and 1793. No less than five commissions were 
created by the State to explore and report on the navigability and 
improvement of its streams, aiid to plan roads linking their head- 
waters. Much of this new data is seen on Reading Howell’s map 
of 1792, and a map prepared by John Adlum and John Wallis the 
same year. The men who participated in these surveys were much 
sought after by the speculators to act as their agents. 

These were the inducements that made Pennsylvania’s back 
lands the stakes in a giant speculative bubble: they were cheap, 
they could be bought on credit, they could be paid for in depreciated 
certificates, settlement and improvement requirements were gen- 
erally overlooked, and those in actual charge of the disposal of 
lands were very cooperative. Convinced of getting a 10, 20, or 
30-fold return, it is little wonder that other assets were converted 
into land, heavy mortgages taken, and credit stretched to fantastic 
lengths. 

How did the speculators get control of the vast stretches of 
the northern lands? How, for instance, could John Nicholson, 
former comptroller-general, lay paper claim to 4 million acres— 
1/7 of the State’s total land area? Or Senator William Bingham 
lay the foundation of a very profitable landed estate that con- 
tinues to enrich his heirs? As expressed in the laws of the time, 
Pennsylvania's land policy was designed to foster actual settle- 
ment by individuals, and to curb speculation. The amount sold 
on any one warrant was customarily 440 acres, although there 
were some 1,000-acre warrants. This limitation was easily circum- 
vented by applying for warrants by the score or hundred in one’s 
own name, the names of family members, relatives and friends. 
Others were induced to take out warrants and then sell them at 
a low price. A lively brokerage business flourished in warrants, 
and veterans’ and creditors’ land claims, in Philadelphia. By law, 
warrant holders were obliged to improve their lands by clearing 
a prescribed amount, erecting a dwelling, and putting in a crop. 
These stipulations were easily met by girdling a few trees, knock- 
ing together a turkey pen, and scattering a handful of seed on the 
ground. The district surveyors were supposed to enforce the law’s 
requirements but their domains were much too large for effective 


® Journal of the 26th House of Representatives, 1815-1816, Appendix, con- 
tains reports of commissions sent out between 1789 and 1793. 
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supervision. Many surveyors found it to their interest to dis- 
regard them entirely. A provision that caused clashes between 
actual settlers and speculators, and a great deal of litigation, pro- 
vided that settlement requirements were waived, or excused, if 
the warrant holder had tried to improve his land, but had been 
driven off by “enemies of the United States’—Indians.® Spec- 
ulators had little difficulty in having friendly district surveyors 
attest that they had persisted in their efforts to improve—a claim 
denied by many settlers who charged the speculators’ holdings 
were too extensive to be improved within the prescribed time. 
They demanded the State take back the lands and open them to 
settlement under squatters’ rights. In many instances they moved 
onto the lands which they declared had been forfeited by failure 
of the speculators to improve. 





On paper the State encouraged squatting. If a man settled on 
a piece of vacant land for which he had no claim, but cleared and 
improved 2% of it, and lived on it for five years, he had first right 
to buy it from the State; the Land Office would not issue a warrant 
for it to anyone else for a period of ten years from the date oi 
his first “squatting.” On the other hand, the squatter was not 
supposed to settle on land already warranted; he was to consult 
first with the district surveyor before staking a claim. The responsi- 
bility of upholding squatters’ rights and protecting the warrantees’ 
interests placed the surveyors in a dilemma. It is a dilemma clearly 
seen in this note written by district surveyor William Power to 
James Wilson: 


I returned from my district . . . not being able to proceed 
on your business on account of the interruption I met with 
from the inhabitants and people who came forward to 
improve in that country, having entered into an associa- 
tion to prevent me from doing my business except for 
them. I proceeded as long as I was permitted to do my 
duty. At last they became insolent, obliging me to make 
surveys for everyone who girdled a few trees. I could not 
proceed unless to your disadvantage. . . . I think it nec- 
essary to acquaint the Governor of the conduct of the 
people at Cusawaga.* 


*1792, April 3, 3 Smith’s Laws, 70, sec. 9. - ? 
7 William Power to James Wilson, July 20, 1794, James Wilson Manu- 
scripts, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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How conscientiously the gentlemen of compass and chain honored 
their oath to “perform the duties of the office of deputy surveyor, 
with fidelity and impartiality to all men,” deserves further in- 
vestigation.* 

From military service, Indian missions and Indian trade, or as 
members of exploring and mapping parties, the surveyors had early 
become fairly familiar with the north country. They employed 
hunters and woodsmen in their surveying gangs, and from them 
gained a better knowledge of particular regions. The surveyor 
thus came to know where the best lands lay—knowledge that be- 
came a salable asset. A warrant was generally vague in describ- 
ing the tract it covered—necessarily so because to the clerks in 
the Land Office the Six Districts were very much terra in- 
cognita. A description of the land desired was sometimes con- 
tained in “discovery” papers that were presented at the Land 
Office, but these too were commonly general in fixing location 
and boundaries. It became largely a matter of the surveyor’s de- 
cision where the tract would be surveyed, hence the quality of 
the land the warrantee got was left to the discretion of the surveyor. 

Speculators wanted their warrants laid on contiguous tracts of 
good quality land, preferably touching upon navigable streams. The 
principal speculators had their own private surveyors and survey- 
ing gangs to work with the district surveyor to see that this was 
done. However, such supervision frequently was unnecessary, for 
the district surveyor, as we shall see, often contracted privately 
with a speculator to look after the speculator’s interests in his 
district. A few of the ways the surveyor could serve his employer, 
or partner, for some of the surveyor-speculator alliances were 
partnerships, have been intimated, but there were other means oi 
profitable collaboration. 

Warrants were to be surveyed in the order they reached the 
surveyor; but whether this was strictly observed rested with him. 
Warrants bearing earliest dates and serial numbers in the order 
of their issuance by the Land Office were to receive prior atten- 
tion. A device to get control of choice land was to first survey it 
without warrant, then instruct one’s associate in Philadelphia to 

°1785, April 8, 2 Smith’s Laws, 317, sec. 11. District surveyors were 
bonded for £1,000 and required to take this oath: “I, [Name], do swear, (or 
do solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm,) that I will do and per- 


form the duties of the office of deputy surveyor, with fidelity and impar- 
tiality to all men.” 
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take out warrants to be laid upon this land. A surveyor's records 
and testimony were heavily relied upon by the Board of Property 
in settling disputed claims for lands. Taking out caveats against 
one another’s warrants on the part of the large speculators was 
common practice. The members of the Board of Property were 
busy officials during the Mifflin administration. 

The district surveyor was thus in a position to thwart the aims 
of rival speculators, to deal in lands privately on his own, and to 
keep squatters off lands he sought to pre-empt for his employer 
or partner. Surveyors were under the supervision of the surveyor- 
general, but Surveyor-General Daniel Brodhead appears not to 
have been a very attentive superior. We shall obtain a clearer 
picture of Brodhead’s activities in the speculation story when more 
of his private papers come to light. The threat of fine and im- 
prisonment for neglect of duty, fraud, misbehavior, or abuse of 
trust, seems to have had little restraint upon district surveyors 
who placed private gain above public trust. 

The surveyor at work might be observed in the case study of 
John Adlum, Adlum was surveyor for District 1, an area that 
today would embrace all of Tioga and Lycoming counties, and 
parts of Clinton and Bradford counties. He was a native of York 
and had served as a boy of 17 in the Revolution. He learned 
surveying in the 1780's and then journeyed north to Sunbury and 
Northumberland. In his memoirs he tells of finding his “old play- 
mate and fellow townsman, Simon Snider, Esq., and Major 
Anthony Ceglon [Selin] . . . they had purchased a small tract 
of land with a decent wooden house on it, near Penn’s Creek 
| Selinsgrove], on the road to Sunbury. They had just opened a 
store and tavern.” Adlum spent the night with Snyder, and it may 
have been from the future governor that he got this opinion of 
his professional brethren: “Surveyors were then generally looked 
upon as a tricky kind of people, and where there was German 
settlements, they would have heard with as much satisfaction of a 
visit from his Satanic majesty, as a surveyor coming into their 
vicinity or neighborhood.’ 

Not a whit disturbed, Adlum thought there was a future for 
him in this “devilish” calling. He applied in vain to the district 
surveyor for Northumberland County, Joseph J. Wallis, a man 


*“Memoirs of the Life of John Adlum,” p. 131. Typewritten copy from 
Mrs. Edward P. Crummer, Pelham, N. Y. Original lost. 








JOHN ADLUM 


Portrait attributed to Charles Willson Peale. 
Courtesy, Mrs. Frederic A. Godcharles 
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with the local reputation of being “the laziest man in the State,” 
but son-in-law to the then Surveyor-General John Lukens, and 
half-brother of “Squire” Samuel Wallis of Muncy, the most active 
dealer in Susquehanna lands. Joseph Wallis considered young 
Adlum too frail and puny; he would be frightened by the first 
mountain he would have to cross.'° Adlum did some private sur- 
veying for a time and then became a member of Samuel Maclay’s 
party commissioned by the State to explore the headwaters of 
the Susquehanna, and to survey land about Presque Isle and Fort 
LeBoeuf. He attended Indian conferences and became a friend 
of Cornplanter the Seneca leader. With John Wallis, son of Samuel 
Wallis, he prepared a map of the State that was published in 1792. 
As explorer, surveyor, Indian friend, and cartographer, Adlum 
was well qualified for the post of district surveyor to which he was 
appointed in April, 1792. 

He was in Philadelphia at the time. Before leaving the city 
he received several attractive offers from land speculators who 
sought him to act as their agent. William Bingham’s proposition 
prevailed; for him Adlum contracted to acquire between one and 
two million acres of land. He was to be allowed up to £500 an- 
nually for expenses, to receive one-third of the profits arising 
from the future sale of lands, and at the end of five years he 
would receive a portion of the unsold lands. Bingham, and a silent 
partner, presumably Thomas Willing, were prepared to put 
£100,000 into this venture.” 

Full of enthusiasm, but careful to conceal his association with 
Bingham, Adlum worked from his headquarters at the mouth of 
Lycoming Creek with a caravan of assistants, chainmen, axemen, 
and pack animals, laying Bingham’s warrants upon 340,000 of the 
best lands he could find. Bingham emphasized the risk he was 
taking, it was costing him a great deal, but, “I hope I shall be 
recompensed by the skillful selection that will be made. Every- 
thing will depend upon you.’* He requested elaborate descrip- 
tions of the lands, trees, shrubs, soil, the possibilities of mineral 
deposits, water resources, and navigable streams. For the pros- 

® Thid., p. 134. 

“John Adlum to William Bingham, October 4, 1795, Bingham Papers, 
Correspondence, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. In this letter Adlum 
reviews the terms of their agreement made in 1792 to refresh Bingham’s 


memory over points in dispute. ; 
“ William Bingham to John Adlum, May 25, 1792, loc. cit. 
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pectuses being prepared to show prospective buyers at home and 
abroad such information was essential. Adlum’s field notes were 
full of keen-eyed observations of his own and John Brodhead’s 
District 2 adjoining on the west. Regulations forbade a surveyor 
laying warrants outside of his own district, but Adlum disregarded 
them and got Brodhead’s cooperation—upon promise of adequate 
remuneration. Both men covered their Bingham attachment by 
having other men, William Ellis for Adlum, and Robert King 
for Brodhead, act as the ostensible agents for Bingham.'* 

In one of his reports, Adlum stated that in his opinion “. . . the 
heads of the Allegheny and Sinnemahoning rivers, and along the 
west branch of the Susquehanna, and in the vicinity of Pine Creek, 
the Tioga, etc., to be vastly preferable, in situation, to any other 
vacant lands in the State.’’'* Repeatedly he urged Bingham to take 
out more warrants for hundreds of thousands of acres in his own, 
Brodhead’s, and John Canon’s district, west of Brodhead’s. Not 
directly stated, but implied, is Adlum’s suggestion that he is hold- 
ing these choice lands in reserve until Bingham’s warrants could 
be applied to them. Speed was essential, for rival agents were on 
the ground with their warrants, importuning Adlum, Brodhead, 
and Canon to make surveys for them. By delaying stratagems, 
evasions and excuses, he was doing his best to frustrate their hopes, 
but there was a limit to how long he could keep putting them off. 
And, he informed Bingham, another more serious hazard to their 
scheme had arisen: “Mr. Brodhead has it in contemplation . 
to explore the remainder of his district and go to land jobbing 
himself, for as I am informed, it appears hard to be surveying 
such great bodies of land and not be concerned in some of them.’’® 
The virus had infected Mr. Brodhead. But, despite this threat, the 
surveying season of 1792 closed satisfactorily. Adlum had secured 
for Bingham in one body, 430,000 acres between the two branches 
of the Susquehanna. Next year he contemplated securing another 
660,000 acres in the same area.'" 

Possibly to enjoy greater freedom of action Adlum gave up his 
district surveyorship the following year, and William Ellis, his 


13 


John Adlum to William Bingham, May 7, 1792, loc. cit. 

‘* Adlum to Bingham, June 2, 1792, loc. cit. 

' Adlum to Bingham, July 24, 1792, loc. cit. 

'® William Bingham to Theophile Cazenove, March 23, 1793, Bingham 
Letter Book, 1791-1793, loc. cit. 
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straw man, took over. It does not appear that Bingham’s interest 
suffered. Adlum continued his work for Bingham, exploring and 
surveying farther west. His contract allowed him to speculate on 
his own and to act as agent for other speculators. He became a key 
figure in the ramifying land operations of James Wilson and Samuel 
Wallis. According to an undated inventory, these gentlemen held 
1,213,000 acres in the Six Districts. At the time of their deaths 
in 1798, both men were heavily indebted to Adlum. He was a 
friend of the Priestleys, father and son, and may have been con- 
cerned in the land interests of Joseph Priestley, junior. In 1795 
Adlum was named a judge upon the creation of Lycoming County. 
In 1798 he moved to Georgetown, D. C., there to become a country 
gentleman on his estate, the “Vineyard.” His interest now became 
the cultivation of grapes and writing upon the subject of wine 
making.'*? His investment in northern Pennsylvania lands con- 
tinued, necessitating periodic trips to Philadelphia and up into the 
Muncy region. For a young man who had ridden into the Susque- 
hanna country on a borrowed horse, with $111 in his pocket, Adlum 
had proved that surveying could be made a remunerative profession. 

Adlum’s association with Bingham was not an isolated excep- 
tion. The questionable role of public official and speculator’s agent 


John Adlum Letters, property of W. C. Looker, Washington, D. C. 
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was played by many surveyors. John Canon, legislator from Hunt- 
ingdon, had been in Henry Drinker’s employ prior to being named 
surveyor for District 3; he continued to sit in the Assembly and 
also to act as agent for Drinker and Samuel Wallis in land matters. 
Daniel Leet and John Hoge, assemblymen from Washington 
County, and surveyors of districts west of the Allegheny River, 
were in Robert Morris’ and John Nicholson’s employ, and were 
managers of one of their land companies. William P. Brady of 
District 5 had an “understanding” with Samuel Wallis, but cau- 
tiously demurred at putting his signature to any formal agreement. 
Ennion Williams of District 6 worked for several speculators at 
various times during the 1790's. This is not a complete roster, but 
sufficient to show that speculator-surveyor alliances were common. 

Complaints and demands for the removal of a district surveyor 
were sometimes made by a speculator who had suffered as the 
consequence of a surveyor aiding a rival land grabber. Ennion 
Williams was removed by Daniel Brodhead upon complaint of 
James Wilson.'S Wilson also accused William P. Brady of using 
supplies furnished by Wilson in the surveying of 24,000 acres for 
his competitors, Willing and Nicholson. That wasn’t cricket— 
“foul play,” Wilson called it, and asked for Brady’s dismissal.'® 
Failing to remove an “uncooperative” surveyor, the next best 
alternative was to get him transferred to another district in which 
the complaining speculator had little or no interest. John Brod- 
head and John Canon were each fined $100 in 1798 for failing to 
file copies of surveys, for future tax purposes, with the county 
commissioners. However, very few instances of penalties imposed 
for dereliction of duty have been discovered. 

Daniel Brodhead was in no position to be severe with his sub- 
ordinates. The operation of the Land Office was far from efficient. 
It was criticized for having too few clerks, and records that were 
inaccurate, incomplete, and not up to date. Clerks were said to 
give special attention to the entries of those who made it worth 
their while. One gets the picture of the speculators employing their 
own expediters to get their papers processed with dispatch.*° The 

** Daniel Brodhead to Ennion Williams, March 26, 1796, Samuel Wallis 
Papers (microfilm), Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Memorandum of James Wilson, April, 1794, loc. cit. 

” Deposition of John McKissick, October 22, 1799, Ford Papers, New York 


Public Library. McKissick had been chief clerk to Receiver-General Francis 
Johnston in the Land Office. 
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Land Office was swamped at certain periods—it decamped alto- 
gether during the yellow fever epidemic of 1793. Brodhead’s ex- 
cuses of insufficient help and crowded quarters, had some justifica- 
tion. In 1800 he was summarily dismissed by Governor McKean 
on charges that he was obstructing reforms in the Land Office.*' 


Pennsylvania did not dispose of its lands in an orderly and 
equitable manner. The intent of the land laws was nullified by the 
failure of their administrators to see that they were properly en- 
forced. The State was the ultimate loser, for the lands did not 
bring a fair return.** The basic fault was that of allowing too much 
credit to the speculators. Men of Robert Morris’ sanguine tempera- 
ment were ready to capitalize upon the prestige and credit their 
names had once commanded, now for personal gain, not public 
good. They gambled with lands to which they had only preliminary 
claim, either selling, encumbering them with mortgages, or using 
them as collateral for loans. Another device to raise desperately 
needed funds was to set up their claims to lands—warrants and 
patents—to create the capital of a land company. Trustees were 
named, managers appointed, and shares of stock, each representing 
so many acres of land, guaranteed to pay 6% interest, were sold. 
Elaborate promises of promoting settlement, thus raising the value 
of the lands, were outlined in printed plans of organization and 
prospectuses. Morris and Nicholson established no less than six 
companies of this type between 1793 and 1797.*° The only one 


™ Copy of testimony of Daniel Brodhead in Common Pleas Court of Phila- 
delphia County, December 20, 1794, in a case involving “Canterbury,” an 
estate of John Dickinson, Logan Papers, v. 29, p. 43, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Also: Daniel Brodhead to Samuel Bryan, February 8, 1796, 
Gratz Collection, Pennsylvania Series, Provincial Congress, 1774; Alexander 
J. Dallas to Daniel Brodhead, April 15, 1800, Nead Papers, Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

= Unpublished “Journal of the Register-General, 1792-1793,” and the annual 
Report of the Register-General on the Finances of Pennsylvania (Public 
Records Division, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission), list 
the following “Receipts at Treasury from sale of lands”: 


1792 $312,440.88 1797 $42,295.82 

1793 351,561.07 1798 28,288.61 

1794 729,120.73* 1799 28,404.61 

1795 79,272.56 1800 24,209.21 (11 mos.) 
1796 55,412.31 


*The heavy receipts this year were due, in part, to the Land Office being 
closed for several months during the yellow fever epidemic of 1793. 

* Pennsylvania Population Company, Asylum Land Company, North 
American Land Company, Territorial Land Company, Pennsylvania Land 
Company, Pennsylvania Property Company. 
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that seriously undertook to get settlers on the land was the Penn- 
sylvania Population Company functioning in the extreme north- 
western part of the State. Settlement activities were carried on 
most diligently after Morris and Nicholson had lost control of 
the company. Despite their zealous efforts to peddle their stock, 
or have it accepted as security for the enormous debts they owed, 
these companies failed, and their promoters went bankrupt. 

The year 1796 was one of distress and failures among the spec- 
ulators and those unfortunate enough to hold large quantities of 
their paper and notes. Dr. Rush observed that 150 failures occurred 
in Philadelphia within six weeks, 67 persons going to jail within 
a fortnight. Morris’ and Nicholson’s notes, mutually endorsed to 
tremendous amounts, were selling at 2/6 on the pound. James 
Wilson was in deep distress, seeking solace in “reading novels 


so 


constantly.’’* The causes of the collapse would seem to be these: 


1. Speculators had too much land and too little fluid 
capital. 

2. The rapid sales of lands at a profit did not materialize. 
Speculators had been overly optimistic. 

3. Holdings were so vast, and ready cash was short ; spec- 
ulators could not pay their taxes ; lands were seized and 
sold by sheritfs. 

+. Creditors at home and abroad, caught in a tight money 
and credit market, were insistently demanding settle- 
ment of accounts. 

5. European capital, in the volume hopefully anticipated, 
did not flow into American back lands. More profitable 
employment could be found financing wars on the 
Continent. 

6. Land schemes were being attacked as frauds and 
“bubbles” in the press. 

7. There was a growing militant opposition from actual 
settlers and squatters to speculators’ claims. 

8. The settlement of land by large numbers of people, the 
only way in which its value would increase, did not 
materialize. The supply of land far exceeded the demand 
for many years. 


With his landed empire in ruins, on the eve of going off to 


“George W. Corner, ed., The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, His 
“Travels Through Life” together with his Commonplace Book for 1789-1813 
(Princeton, 1948), pp. 236-237. 
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debtor's prison, the nation’s leading speculator ruefully commented : 
“There has been such a general crash of those who have speculated 
in lands that others are deterred from buying even on credit, and 
yet there can be no doubt but landed property is the surest, the 
best, and in the end the most profitable of any that can be possessed 
in this country. Those who can hold on will reap the benefit in the 
long run... .”” His prophecy to his partner John Nicholson was 
less reassuring : “I fear my good friend, it will be long before [we | 
sit down under our vines and fig trees, altho’ it may not be long 
before we get among the Pruens. My thoughts last night wandered 
over various distresses and produced no good thing for myself 
or for you.”** 

Tardily the State placed liens on the property of its largest 
debtors. But other creditors also attached the same assets—lands 
—on which the State sought to recover. Here began the mass of 
tangled and perplexing litigation that clogged Pennsylvania courts 
and generally befogged land titles in the northern part of the State 
for the next fifty years. John Nicholson failed, owing a reported 
total of ten million dollars. To salvage its debt, plus interest, the 
State created special commissions and courts to sift and adjudicate 
his hopelessly involved affairs. As late as the 1840's efforts were 
made to have holders of land under Nicholson titles again pay 
the State for their lands. The State contended such titles were 
not good; the property had been under State lien when sold by 
Nicholson, therefore they would have to pay again to secure good 
titles. The storm of opposition was vehement, manifestoes were 
thundered, and settlers’ clubs formed to resist the so-called extor- 
tion. The legislators, sensitive to an aroused electorate, withdrew 
the lien by legislative action in 1843. 

The after effects of such rampant speculation hurt this Com- 
monwealth in a more permanent fashion. So much land in the 
northern counties became tied up’ in litigation, covered and dis- 
puted with claims and counterclaims, like shingles on a roof, one 
could never be sure of getting a safe title for the land he bought. 
Though the lands were wanted, they were shunned by people 
moving inland in the ensuing decades of migration. How many 
avoided northern Pennsylvania to push on to the Federal lands in 

* Robert Morris to Thomas Hall, January 19, 1798; Robert Morris to 


John Nicholson, December 12, 1797, Robert Morris Private Letter Book, 
Library of Congress. Prune Street Prison housed the debtors’ apartments. 
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the Ohio country, is a matter of conjecture. In 1810 it was re- 
ported that some who had settled and improved, singly and in 
groups, were abandoning lands that they had worked for ten and 
twelve years. Immigrants were advised to be wary about buying 
Pennsylvania lands—wholesale trading in them had confused their 
titles. “Great caution is necessary in buying land here in Penn- 
sylvania,” warned John A. Roebling in 1831.** Exactly a hundred 
years ago that admonition could have saved from collapse the colony 
of “New Norway” founded by Ole Bull in Potter County. But 
that famed violinist was a romantic dreamer of a Norse utopia— 
and a different breed of men was needed to avoid the pitfalls 
abounding in a region where land ownership had been jeopardized 
by the mania for speculation.* 

The “Philadelphia fever” that raged during the era of exploita- 
tion of our eastern public lands ruined many of those it infected. 
It despoiled a great portion of the Commonwealth’s landed in- 
heritance. It victimized the actual settler. And it retarded the de- 
velopment of one-third of the State for several generations. 


* Randolph C. Downes, ed., “Opportunities for Immigrants in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1831,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magasine, v. 18, 
1935. 

“Norman B. Wilkinson, ed., “‘New Norway’—A Contemporary Ac- 
count,” Pennsylvania History, v. 15, 1948. 





The old “pepper-box” School House (1816-1871), Selinsgrove. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GERMAN 
LUTHERAN AND REFORMED CLERGYMEN 
IN THE SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY* 


By CuHarvtes H. GLATFELTER 


HE main facts of the German immigration into colonial 

Pennsylvania are well known. The promise of religious free- 
dom, the effect of advertising by William Penn and others, and 
the successful efforts of shipowners and their agents were factors 
which, either singly or in combination, brought thousands of dis- 
satisfied people into the province, the vast majority of them being 
from southwestern Germany and from Switzerland. Although 
there were a few scattered Germans in Pennsylvania before 1710, 
that year marks the beginning of significant immigration. From 
then until the Revolution the annual influx was considerabie, 
reaching its climax during the years 1749-1754. There were times 
during the colonial period when the German population of Penn- 
sylvania approached one-half of the total, but after about 1765 
the proportion slowly began to decline. It is probable that in 1790 
one-third of the inhabitants of Pennsylvania were of German 
or Swiss extraction. 

Some of these immigrants remained in or near Philadelphia, 
where they were or became artisans. Many others helped to push 
the expanding frontier north and west of the capital, along the 
line of the Blue Mountains and eventually across the Susquehanna 
River. There were inducements which drew settlers into western 
Maryland, the Shenandoah valley of Virginia, and the back coun- 
try of North Carolina. Nevertheless, the hard core of German 
settlement in British America consisted of the colonial Pennsyl- 
vania counties of Northampton, Berks, Lancaster, and York. Even 
the county towns—Easton, Reading, Lancaster, and York—were 
predominately German in population. It should be noted that the 
typical Pennsylvania German was a farmer rather than a towns- 
man. 

In their religious life, the colonial Germans fell into two nor- 

*A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Selinsgrove. October 17-18, 1952. 
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mally exclusive categories: the sect people and the church people. 
The sect people were the heirs of the radical wing of the Protestant 
Reformation, which carried the principles of religious individualism 
and simplicity far beyond the particular limits set down by Luther, 
Zwingli, or Calvin. Espousal of their distinctive tenets brought 
persecution, for theirs were not recognized religious bodies. Emi- 
gration to Pennsylvania offered a welcome escape, and many 
harassed sect people availed themselves of the opportunity, par- 
ticularly in the years immediately following 1710: Mennonites, 
German Baptists, Schwenkfelders, and others. 

There is a belief still current in some minds that the sect people 
were the Pennsylvania Germans. Actually, very few of them ar- 
rived in the province after 1727, and by 1776 probably as many 
as nine out of every ten Germans in Pennsylvania were, nominally 
at least, church people: Lutherans, Reformed, or Roman Catholics 
—though there were only a few of the latter.t The distinctions be- 
tween the church and the sect stemmed from the fact that the 
church considered itself an institution into which people were born 
and not a voluntary association of the adult “converted.” The 
church claimed to possess, in the preaching of the Word of God 
by a learned clergy and in the administration of the Sacraments, 
all of the necessities for achieving human redemption. Therefore, 
it was able to make a qualified peace with the world and ‘attempt to 
include all men within the ranks." 

The traditions and practices of the sect people were easily 
adapted to the substantial religious freedom prevailing in colonial 
Pennsylvania. Most of them had come to America in closely knit 
colonies possessing a strong corporate spirit, and they usually 
settled near each other. They experienced no difficulty in pro- 
viding for simple meeting places or in raising up from the ranks 
of their laymen as many ministers as were needed. 

Vastly different were the conditions among the early Lutheran 
and Reformed settlers. They had come to Pennsylvania either as 
families or in small groups, and had settled on scattered indi- 
vidual freeholds. They had cut themselves loose with an air of 
finality from the village system and from the religious institutions, 

*No mention has been made of the colonial Moravians, whose polity and 
missionary activities were churchly; but whose subjectiveness and rigid 
membership requirements remind one of the sect. They were considered sect 
people by the colonial Germans. 

*Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches (2 


les vols., 
New York, 1931; Olive Wyon, tr.), I, 338-339; II, 993-998. 
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supported by taxation and always taken for granted, which they 
had known in Europe. Their clergymen, who had customarily 
taken the initiative in spiritual concerns, were not with them; and 
there were no established contacts with Europe to assure that 
they would be forthcoming at any time. 

It is possible to discern three general reactions to this state of 
affairs on the part of the church people. First, there were those 
Germans who were unwilling to lend voluntary support to any 
form of organized religion; they exercised their privilege to join 
the surprisingly sizable ranks of the unchurched in Pennsylvania. 
Second, there were the pious, who lamented at the lack of spir- 
ituality about them and who were resolved to make substantial 
sacrifices in order to plant their church in the New World. Finally, 
there was the largest group, composed of people who had always 
taken their religion as a matter of course in Europe, and who were 
willing to do likewise in America, on one condition: that when 
the church should catch up with them, it be less demanding than 
it had been in Europe. This latter was in many ways the crucial 
group of church people, for the first was surely lost to the fold 
and the second was surely won. The third group could be won 
by intelligent, patient, and devoted clergymen. 

German Lutheran and Reformed services in Pennsylvania were 
conducted as early as the first years of the eighteenth century, but 
the record is very thin until the appearance of several clergymen 
and congregations in the 1720's. By 1730 there were congregations 
in Philadelphia, Germantown, Falckner Swamp, Tulpehocken, 
Lancaster, and a few other places. The Lutheran, John Casper 
Stoever (1707-1779), had just begun a ministry which was to last 
for fifty-one years, spent mostly in the lower Susquehanna valley 
and east of the river.’ Four or five Reformed ministers were 
preaching—independently of each other, of course—the most im- 
portant of them being John Philip Boehm (1683-1749) in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.* Both Stoever and Boehm were unordained 
when they began their ministries. 

*See Roy L. Winters, “John Caspar Stoever, Colonial Pastor and Founder 
of Churches,” in the Pennsylvania German Society, Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses, 53 (1948). 

‘Brief biographies of more than one hundred colonial Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Reformed clergymen, based on fifty years of research, are available in 
William J. Hinke, Ministers of the German Reformed Congregations in Penn- 


sylvania and other Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (Lancaster, 1951; 
George W. Richards, ed.). 
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Fortunately, the attention of European churches was soon called 
to the needs of the Germans in Pennsylvania. In 1731 the Dutch 
Reformed church expressed its readiness to come to the aid of its 
brethren across the seas.® Three years later the appeals of several 
small Lutheran congregations in and near Philadelphia met with 
the sympathetic response of Gotthilf August Francke, professor of 
theology at the University of Halle, in Saxony.® More than a 
decade was to elapse, however, before these resolves would be 
translated into action. Finally, in 1742, Francke sent Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg (1711-1787) to be pastor of the three congre- 
gations ;* and four years later the Dutch Reformed sent Michael 
Schlatter (1716-1790), with elaborate instructions to visit and 
preach wherever there were Reformed people in Pennsylvania, 
organize congregations, and inquire as to how well they would 
provide for a minister if one were sent to them.® 

The arrival of these two capable and devoted men at a critical 
juncture marked a turning point in the history of their respective 
churches in Pennsylvania. Muhlenberg gradually extended his 
field of labor and influence from three congregations into almost 
every locality where Lutherans had settled. In 1748 he and several 
of his recently arrived Halle colleagues organized a ministerium, 
which over a period of years was able to institutionalize and pre- 
serve his own considerable influence in the fledgling church. After 
an almost herculean visitation of the Reformed people, Schlatter 
carried out his last instruction: in 1747 he organized a body, called 
the coetus, which was subordinate to the Dutch Reformed church 
and whose main function was to provide that church with some 
measure of control over the clergymen and funds which it had 
begun sending to America. Like that of the ministerium, the 
growth of the coetus was painfully slow, especially before about 

° Report and Instructions Concerning and to the Colony and Church of 
Pennsylvania. Composed and published by the Deputies of the Reverend 
Christian Synod of South Holland . . . (1731), p. 6. Transcribed copy in 
Letters and Documents Relating to the Reformed Church of Pennsylvania, 


1699-1809. 23 MS. volumes in the Historical Society of the Reformed church, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

°See Reports of the United German Evangelical Lutheran Congregations 
in North America, specially in Pennsylvania (Reading, 1882; C. W. Schaef- 
fer, tr.), pp. 75-82. 

? William J. Mann, Life and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (Phila- 
delphia, 1888), is the best biography. 

“Henry Harbaugh, The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter ... (Philadelphia 
[1857], is the only full length biography. 
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1765. The loss of Schlatter, who became an independent minister 
in 1755, robbed the coetus of effective leadership for many years. 

On the eve of the American Revolution (1776), the German 
Lutheran and Reformed churches were the second and third larg- 
est in Pennsylvania.® Their sixty ministers and more than 265 
congregations made them a noteworthy force in the spiritual life 
of the province.’ But for several reasons it was a force which 
fell considerably short of its reasonable potentiality. To begin 
with, the German churches were plagued by a continuing short- 
age of trained clergymen. The ratio of congregations to clergymen 
was higher than 4.5 to 1, more than twice that prevailing in the 
Presbyterian church in Pennsylvania or in the Dutch Reformed 
church in New York. Unlike their Presbyterian neighbors, the 
Germans were unable to establish training schools for a badly 
needed native ministry. The Reformed church did not set up its 
first American theological seminary until 1825, and the Lutherans 
followed one year later. Between the years 1742 and 1793, when 
the coetus severed its European ties, the Dutch Reformed church 
and the theological faculty of Halle together did send some fifty 
ministers to Pennsylvania. This was an act of Christian charity, 
pure and simple. Almost without exception, the outstanding co- 
lonial German clergymen were included in this number: Muhlen- 
berg, Brunnholtz, Kurtz, Helmuth, Kunze, Schultze, Schlatter, 
Otterbein, Alsentz, Weyberg, Hendel, Pomp, and Helffenstein, to 
name a few. Nevertheless, with the passage of time this source 
of supply proved increasingly unsatisfactory, first in terms of 
quantity and later in terms of quality, too. 

This shortage of trained clergymen gave rise to the irregular 
minister, who was often a schoolmaster or an artisan turned 
clergyman. Although he was untrained, unordained, and sometimes 
without any real spirituality, many German church people accepted 
him, sometimes because his price was small and again because he 
was the only preacher who offered himself. About one-fourth of 


* It will probably never be possible to compare colonial churches adequately 
on the basis of membership. On the basis of congregations, the Presbyterians 
outranked either the Lutherans or the Reformed, and on the basis of numbers 
of clergymen it outranked both. 

© The statistics quoted in this paper have been taken from Charles H. 
Glatfelter, “The Colonial German Lutheran and Reformed Clergyman” (Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1952), Ap- 
pendices I and II. 
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the sixty clergymen of 1776 had begun their ministries in this 
fashion. Thus is illustrated the degree to which Lutheran and 
Reformed traditions of a learned clergy had to be compromised, 
and at a time when there were few Presbyterian ministers in 
Pennsylvania who lacked a college education." 

A second reason why the colonial German churches fell short 
of their reasonable potentialities is to be found in the pronounced 
spirit of independence characteristic of clergy and laymen alike. 
Only a handful of the men who began their ministries in an ir- 
regular manner were ever invited in colonial times to join the 
coetus or the ministerium, but there were in addition to these a 
number of regular clergymen who had come to America on their 
own initiative who never chose to join. More than a few erstwhile 
members resigned, for one reason or another, and continued their 
ministries as independents. About one-third of the sixty clergymen 
of 1776 fall into this category. 

Many congregations deliberately refused to affiliate themselves 
with the coetus or ministerium. Although these bodies did make 
considerable gains after about 1765, as late as 1776 almost one- 
half of the congregations in Pennsylvania were still independent 
of them and of each other. On occasion, congregations were not 
above treating their clergymen with small consideration. They 
often insisted, for example, that they “hired” their ministers from 
year to year and could dismiss them upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. This was in direct contradiction to the Lutheran and Re- 
formed practice in Europe, and advocated by coetus and minis- 
terium leaders for Pennsylvania, that ministerial tenure in a 
particular congregation was dependent upon good behavior and 
orthodoxy. There is ample evidence that this spirit of independ- 
ence severely limited the influence which the clergy otherwise 
might have had on the German church people, particularly in 
such controversial matters as the speed of their assimilation into 
American cultural life and the extent of their participation in the 
American Revolution. There is every indication that the colonial 
Presbyterians, although not unaffected by this spirit, were able to 
utilize their resources, both clerical and lay, to much greater effect 
than the Germans. 

This rather lengthy background provides the frame of refer- 

“Leonard J. Trinterud, The Forming of an American Tradition, A Re- 
examination of Colonial Presbyterianism (Philadelphia, [1949]), p. 201. 
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ence in which the eighteenth century German clergymen of a lim- 
ited area—the upper Susquehanna valley in this instance—can be 
understood. There are many similarities between their experience 
and that.of ministers who served on the other American fron- 
tiers, both earlier and later. Because of the primitive transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, there were always tremendous 
difficulties in arranging for regular worship services. The Ger- 
man church people chose to solve the problem of distance by estab- 
lishing many congregations, most of which were necessarily small 
and financially weak. It follows that ministerial salaries were low, 
whether expressed in money or in kind; and they were often 
irregularly paid. Country clergymen learned that this particular 
solution imposed heavily upon them; many served six, or even as 
many as a dozen, congregations at one time. More than a few 
supplemented their incomes by engaging in farming. Wherever 
they went, the German church people were likely to make use 
of the distinctive arrangement which they devised in response to 
the problems of distance, scarcity of money, and shortage of 
clergymen: the union church—one building built and maintained 
by separate and distinct Lutheran and Reformed congregations. 
This arrangement was peculiar to no one region in Pennsylvania ; 
about one-half of the congregations were using it in 1776. 

Settlements were made in the lower Susquehanna valley in the 
opening years of the eighteenth century. The appearance of the 
Germans in this region can be charted by the founding of congre- 
gations before 1740 at such places as Tulpehocken, Lancaster, 
New Holland, Muddy Creek, Swatara, Quitopahilla, York, and 
Hanover. As population increased and fanned out, filials of these 
mother congregations appeared. By 1748 there were more than one 
hundred Lutheran and Reformed congregations in Pennsylvania, 
scattered from northwestern Northampton to northeastern Adams 
counties. At this time the northern frontier, as far as the Susque- 
hanna valley was concerned, lay in the present counties of Lebanon, 
Lancaster, and York. 

In the following years, with the Scots-Irish in the vanguard, 
settlements were made in the upper valley. The French and Indian 
War had the obvious effect of retarding the normal development 
of this area. A map showing Lutheran and Reformed congrega- 
tions in 1765 will reveal that, while the total number in Pennsyl- 
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vania had almost doubled since 1748, there were as yet only a few 
youthful congregations in Schuylkill, southern Dauphin, and 
Cumberland counties. 

In the decade before the American Revolution, two general 
directions for immediate German expansion became evident: 
westward into Westmoreland and neighboring counties and north- 
ward along the Susquehanna River. By 1776 there was a cluster 
of more than a dozen congregations, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
in the neighborhood of Shamokin (now Sunbury), as the area 
near the forks of the river was called. The Revolution practically 
halted the founding of new churches everywhere, but soon there- 
after it was resumed in earnest. In 1793 more than forty congre- 
gations stood in the same general region where there had been 
only a dozen seventeen years before. This growth continued for 
many years. 

Because of the lack or inaccessibility of pertinent records, it is 
impossible to determine the exact time of founding of many of 
these early congregations. There is also the major problem of 
deciding just what the term “founding of a congregation” ought 
to mean.'* However, it appears certain that by 1776 there were 
organizations in northern Dauphin county at Killinger’s church, 
near Millersburg; at St. John’s Lutheran church, Berrysburg ; and 
at Hoffman’s Reformed church, near Lykens ; in Northumberland 
county at Himmel church, near Rebuck; at Zion’s (Stone Valley), 
near Herndon; and at Sunbury; in Snyder county at Mohr’s Lu- 
theran church, near Freeburg; at Rowe’s Lutheran church, near 
Salem; at Bauerman’s church, near Pallas; and finally in Perry 
county, at St. Michael’s Lutheran church, near Liverpool.'* There 
may have been other congregations which had been organized by 
this time; the evidence is inconclusive. It is interesting to note 
that, as is also the case in western Pennsylvania, many of the old 
Reformed congregations, always considerably weaker than the 
Lutheran, have long since disappeared. 


** Some possible criteria are the dates of (1) the first sermon, (2) the first 
administration of the Sacraments, (3) organization: choosing of lay officers, 
and (4) erection of the first building. 

* This subject has been explored in Charles Fisher Snyder, “The Be- 
ginnings of The Reformed Church in Northumberland and nearby Counties,” 
in the Northumberland County Historical Society, Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses, XV (1946), 37-122, and in George Franklin Dunkelberger, The 
Story of Snyder County ... (Selinsgrove [1948]), pp. 610-620. 
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There were parochial schools attached to as many of these early 
churches as could afford them, as was the custom of the Germans 
wherever they settled in Pennsylvania. One of the normal duties 
of the schoolmaster was to read sermons on Sundays in the ab- 
sence of the regular minister, which in many congregations was 
more often than not. 

The movement of the German church people into the upper 
Susquehanna valley resembled every other of their previous ex- 
pansions in Pennsylvania in that the people had again preceded 
their clergy. A glance at the minutes of either coetus or minis- 
terium during these years will reveal why their churches were slow 
in catching up with them: there were as yet many large vacant 
congregations in the older sections of the province. In the absence 
of any authority to direct otherwise, these would most certainly 
attract the first available clergymen ; and the less desirable parishes 
of the Susquehanna valley would have to wait their turn. 

Probably the first regular minister to preach in the upper valley 
was the Reverend Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg (1750- 
1801), son of the Lutheran patriarch, who was then serving con- 
gregations in Lebanon county. In March, 1771, he promised a 
man who had come “from beyond the Blue Mountains’’ that he 
would visit there at his earliest convenience. He made two trips— 
in June and November, 1771—and on both occasions preached to 
many receptive people, both Lutheran and Reformed. He organ- 
ized no congregations, and apparently did not return again. In 
1773 he accepted a call to New York City.'* A neighbor, the Rev- 
erend John William Hendel (1740-1798), pastor of the Tulpe- 
hocken Reformed charge, was the first Reformed clergyman to 
minister in the Shamokin region. He did organize several congre- 
gations in upper Dauphin and Northumberland counties, but never 
became a resident minister.’® 

The spiritual needs of the inhabitants of the valley soon reached 
the level of the coetus and the ministerium. In 1776 several Re- 
formed congregations “at Shamokin” asked to be visited by minis- 
ters, and their request was granted.’® Three years earlier the 

™See J. W. Early, “Diary of Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg,” 
in the Lutheran Church Review, XXV_ (1906), 135, 345-346, 351-352. His 
report of the first trip sent to his father, is translated, ibid., XXIV (1905), 
33 William J. Hinke, Reformed Ministers, pp. 113-114. 


1 Minutes and Letters of The Coetus of the German Reformed Congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania 1747-1792 . . . (Philadelphia, 1903), p. 354. 
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members of the ministerium had discussed the possibility of trying 
to locate a temporarily unoccupied clergyman in the “district called 
Schamokin, whither a very large number of families are moving 
to settle.’'* Little or nothing resulted from these deliberations, 
because neither the coetus nor the ministerium had as yet fully 
met the challenge of the ever-lengthening frontier, as it particu- 
larly applied to them. The Presbyterians were trying to preserve 
outlying congregations by having ministers visit them with some 
regularity at the direction of presbytery or synod, and the Meth- 
odists were already offering the very effective itinerant system. It 
is true that Lutheran and Reformed leaders had long endeavored 
to preach wherever they were called—and that is indeed the sub- 
stance of the illustrations cited above—but it was only after maay 
years had passed that they were able to see the needs of their 
field in terms of a more concerted effort than a series of isolated 
preaching journeys. When the ministerium provided in 1805 for 
a system of traveling preachers to visit and organize congregations 
on the frontier, three of the seven men designated for the first 
year were assigned to the Susquehanna valley.'S 

Nothing resulted from the discussion by the ministerium in 
1773; but in the same year John Michael Enterline (1726-1800) 
took up land in the Lykens valley, Dauphin county, thus becom- 
ing the first resident Lutheran clergyman in the upper Susque- 
hanna valley. A protégé of sorts of the elder Muhlenberg, Enter- 
line had been a parochial schoolmaster before he was pressed 
into ministerial service at the age of forty. It is possible that 
Muhlenberg suggested this northward move to Enterline, who 
was living in Hummelstown, Dauphin county, in 1773. In any 
event, he organized and served congregations in Dauphin, North- 
umberland, Snyder, and Perry counties until his death in 1800. 
It is probable that he was never an ordained minister.'® 

Samuel Dubendorf (1721-1798/9) was the first resident Re- 


“ Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein, The Journals of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg (3 vols. in progress; I, Philadelphia, 1942; II, 1945), 
II, 549. 

8’ Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States (Philadelphia, 1898), pp. 356-357. 

” Most of the brief accounts of Enterline contain inaccuracies. The barest 
outline of his career before going into the Susquehanna valley is given in 
Muhlenberg Journals, 1, 490; II, 167, 199, 247, 510. See also Documentary 
History, pp. 265-2606. 
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formed minister in the Shamokin area, where his career in many 
respects resembled that of Enterline. He was past middle age 
when he began his ministry there in 1779, having left his con- 
gregation in Germantown ostensibly because he was suspected 
of being a Tory. Actually, he had been sent to America just as 
the Revolution was getting under way, and was unfortunate 
enough to arrive with a boatload of Hessian troops and then be 
detained temporarily by the British in New York. The field of 
his ministry was smaller than. Enterline’s, and he left it to serve 
briefly as pastor in Carlisle. Dubendorf died in Upper Paxton 
township, Dauphin county, in December, 1798, or January, 1799.*° 

There is much of the mediocre and something of the pathetic 
about these two rather obscure men. Although both were members 
of their respective church bodies when they moved into northern 
Dauphin county, they were soon reduced to the status of practical 
independents by the infirmities of age, distance, and possibly by 
other factors. Enterline is not on record as having attended any 
meetings of the ministerium after 1782. On several occasions his 
congregations voiced their dissatisfaction with his services; there 
is the distinct impression that he was not an inspiring pastor." 
Both men were poor; the inventory of the personal property of 
Dubendorf, exhibited in Harrisburg in 1799, amounted to only 
£10/18/6 and consisted of little more than a handful of books and 
some clothing. However, each owned land, and it is reasonable to 
assume that when his congregations were unable to give the 
promised support, he did not go hungry. All in all, Enterline and 
Dubendorf had an unenviable task set before them in their de- 
clining years: to preach like John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
as a contemporary put it; to flee from the Indians during the 
Revolutionary war; and regularly to cover the many miles between 
their preaching points. They have left a deep imprint on the re- 
ligious history of the upper Susquehanna valley. 

The postwar increase in population created opportunities for 
more than two German clergymen in this area, but neither coetus 
nor ministerium was in any better position than before to provide 
them. The entire field which they had attempted to supply in co- 

” William J. Hinke, Reformed Ministers, pp. 198-200, should be supple- 
mented with information available in the Samuel Dubendorf estate papers, 


Office of the Register of Wills, Dauphin County, Harrisburg. 
* Documentary History, pp. 182-183, 194. 
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lonial times was bursting at the seams, and now Shamokin had to 
share priority with western Pennsylvania, western Maryland, 
and Virginia; just as the first generation of American clergymen 
was dying off and the European supply of recruits had about 
stopped. 

A number of independent ministers, both Lutheran and Re- 
formed, began filtering into Northumberland and Snyder counties 
from other areas, and remained for brief periods in the eighties 
and nineties: Cyriacus Spangenberg (d. 1795); Herman Jacob 
Schellhard; Frederick William Jasinsky (d. 1815); Carl Chris- 
tian Goetz; and probably others. With the exception of Spangen- 
berg, there is no reason to doubt the complete sincerity of these 
men, but their ministrations were not considered adequate. The 
basic desire of the Shamokin people to order their religious affairs 
in a regular way is demonstrated by their continuing appeals to the 
coetus (which became an independent Reformed synod in 1793) 
and to the ministerium. At first, the best they could hope for wes 
that some young ministerial candidate—usually one whom they 
themselves had secured—would receive licensure and ordination ; 
and then, that he would not soon leave them for some other charge. 
Christian Espich, John Herbst, Jonathan Rahauser (1764-1817), 
George Geistweit (1761-1831), and others are examples; in each 
instance, their connection with the upper Susquehanna valley lasted 
less than a decade. Rahauser, for example, was secured in 1789 by 
four or five congregations who appealed to the coetus to ordain 
him. Within a year after their request was granted, he left them— 
in the prime of his life—to take up an equally arduous task in 
Frederick and Washington counties, Maryland.** 

A proper conclusion to this paper lies beyond its scope in point 
of time. In 1800 the number of congregations was still on the 
increase, and the day when there would be an adequate number 
of clergymen was in the distant future. Within a few years such 
names as Walter, Fries, and Fisher appeared; and with them 
there came a second generation of resident ministers, to devote 
their lives to the glory of God and the service of the German 
farmers of the upper Susquehanna valley. 


= William J. Hinke, Reformed Ministers, pp. 236-238. 




















The Governor Snyder Mansion. 
Built by the Governor in 1816. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 


ASSOCIATION, HELD AT SELINSGROVE, 
OCTOBER 17 AND 18, 1952 


By Puiip S. KiLeEIn 


USQUEHANNA University and the Historical Society of 
S Snyder County played host to over one hundred historians at 
one of the most successful conventions of the Association in re- 
cent years. The general theme of the program was “The Susque- 
hanna Valley,” an area which on this week-end was fittingly 
arrayed in the richest tints of autumn beauty. 

At the luncheon on Friday, Presidents G. Morris Smith of Sus- 
quehanna University and Ray Smith of the Historical Society of 
Snyder County extended welcome to the assembled guests. William 
A. Russ, Jr., then delivered his Presidential Address on the sub- 
ject: “The Partnership between Public and Private Initiative in 
the History of Pennsylvania.” Dr. Russ showed that throughout 
the history of the Commonwealth public bodies, responding to the 
wishes of their constituents, had aided private endeavor by out- 
right grants, by “mixed corporations,” or by ownership and man- 
agement when private effort proved incapable of the task. Such 
public assistance had been common in relation to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, banks, turnpike roads, bridge companies, 
canals, railroads, and real estate development. Dr. Russ’ conclusion 
was that in our own day there has been too much talk about gov- 
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ernment as an enemy of private economic aspiration, and too little 
recollection of the historic fact that public effort has in the past 
been commonly demanded and used to stimulate private enterprise. 

At the general session on Friday afternoon, Dr. Ira V. Brown 
of the Pennsylvania State College spoke’on “Joseph Priestley: An 
Exile at Northumberland.” Dr. Brown emphasized that Priestley’s 
major interest was in Unitarianism, while his activities in the 
realm of science and politics were secondary. In a paper full of 
human interest and delivered with charming informality, Dr. 
Brown traced the main events of Priestley’s life and described in 





Crossing of Penn’s Creek, Oct. 25, 1755, viewed from site of present marker. 


some detail his experiences in America. Charles H. Glatfelter of 
Gettysburg College then spoke on “The German Lutheran and 
Reformed Clergymen in the Susquehanna Valley in the Eighteenth 
Century.” The German church people of this region, largely cut 
off from support by the European church, had to shift for them- 
selves without organized churches, pastors or schools. For a time, 
itinerant or irregular pastors and union churches partially met the 
most critical needs, but it was not until the early 19th century 
that sound church organization began to catch up with the settlers 
of the upper Susquehanna Valley who had migrated faster than 
church leaders could provide for them. In a story not dissimilar, 
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Guy S. Klett, of the Presbyterian Historical Society, developed the 
theme of “Scotch-Irish Presbyterian Pioneering along the Susque- 
hanna.” Here, again, the movement of congregations was too rapid 
for effective organization by the church. Itinerant supply ministers 
had to fill the gap between established pastorates and pioneering 
Presbyterians who, in their new homes, had no preachers at all. 
As a special example of this condition in the Susquehanna Valley, 
Dr. Klett recounted the experiences of Philip Vickers Fithian, 
which have been left to us in detail in his remarkable diary. 


During the latter part of the afternoon, the ladies were graciously 





Governor Snyder Monument, Selinsgrove. 


entertained at tea by President and Mrs. G. Morris Smith of 
Susquehanna University at their home, Pine Lawn. 

More than one hundred and twenty-five persons who attended 
the annual banquet were fascinated by the masterly address of Dr. 
Paul A. W. Wallace on “Our Predecessors in the Valley.’ Dr. 
Wallace, after comparing the white man and the Indian and 
describing briefly the Indian contributions to our culture, inter- 
preted the activities of the Iroquois Confederacy in the Susque- 
hanna region. He showed that the Iroquois’ use of force through 
union as the best means of achieving peace and security gave them 
an influence out of all proportion to their actual numbers. When, 
because of the exodus of other tribes, the Susquehanna Valley be- 
came a power vacuum, the Iroquois attempted to fill it with dis- 
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placed persons. Dr. Wallace drew many instructive parallels be- 
tween power politics as played by the Iroquois and as used today. 

At the business meeting held on Saturday morning the follow- 
ing action was taken: Miss Frances Dorrance was re-elected second 
Vice-President to serve from 1952 until 1955; Messrs. Heckman, 
James, Powell, and Heizmann were re-elected to Council to serve 
from 1952 until 1955; the Secretary reported a decrease in mem- 
bership during the past year and the need for an active campaign 
to build up the membership; the Treasurer reported that the 
financial condition of the Association reflected the membership 
pattern, and that more members were required to meet normal 
expenses ; Dr. Rosenberger of the Special Publications Committee 
reported that three new pamphlets were in the process of prepara- 
tion: Dr. Paul Giddens on the petroleum industry, Dr. Arthur 
Bining on the iron and steel industry, and Dr. Robert Billinger 
on the coal industry; Dr. Cordier reported resolutions of thanks 
to our hosts, to the program and local arrangements committees, 
and to the Selinsgrove Times Tribune for its special edition in 
honor of the meeting. He reported a further resolution urging each 
member of the Association to assume a responsibility for inter- 
esting others in our work. The amendments to the Constitution 
which had earlier been mailed to the membership were adopted. 
The invitation of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, to act as host to the Association at its meeting in 1953 
was accepted. The date of this meeting was set on October 23-24. 
Dr. Wallace reported as Editor of the quarterly journal, stating 
that he planned to continue the use of illustrations, and hoped to 
publish at least once a year an issue devoted to a single theme, 
comparable to the lumbering issue of October, 1952. 

At the historical session of Saturday morning, Norman B. 
Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, added a new chapter to the 
history of land speculation in Pennsylvania in his paper “The 
‘Philadelphia Fever’ in Northern Pennsylvania.” Mr. Wilkinson 
enumerated the causes of the “land fever’ during the 1790's, the 
methods by which large blocks of vacant lands came under the 
control of speculators, chiefly Philadelphians, and the operations 
of the Land Office and of district surveyors in administering the 
laws regulating land disposal. A case study of John Adlum who 
acted as speculator’s agent while in the official position of district 
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surveyor was offered as typical of the relationships existing be- 
tween many speculators and State surveyors. Homer T. Rosen- 
berger, of the Department of Justice, continued the economic theme 
by tracing the history of one of the most intriguingly complex 
transportation routes of the Commonwealth, “The Philadelphia 
and Erie Railroad.” Promoted by the threat of New York monop- 
olizing the trade of the Great Lakes hinterland, this Pennsylvania 
route suffered many vicissitudes in construction and financing be- 
fore it was completed. The unique operating arrangements of the 
“Philadelphia and Erie” with other railroads, and its financial 
maneuverings with the larger communities it was planned to 
benefit, were developed in extenso by Dr. Rosenberger. Lack of 





The Susquehanna Female College, one of the precursors of Susquehanna 
University. 


time prevented more than a cursory summary of the importance 
of the railroad as a competitor to New York transportation routes 
and its function as a connecting link between Pennsylvania's two 
major port cities. To accompany his paper, Dr. Rosenberger set 
up a pictorial exhibit including many rare photographs of early 
local railroad history. To conclude this session, Dr. Russell W. 
Gilbert of Susquehanna University explained “Blooming Grove, 
the Dunker Settlement of Central Pennsylvania.” Dr. Gilbert spoke 
on the Old World origins of the Dunkers, and their migration to 
Pennsylvania and movement into several parts of the State. Some 
comparisons of Dunker ways and customs, and the not-too- 
friendly relations with the Rappites in their communa’ “Economy” 
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at Ambridge were illuminating. A most interesting description of 
the netting of the once prolific passenger pigeons by the Blooming 
Grove Dunkers concluded Dr. Gilbert’s paper. 

After luncheon at the Susquehanna Country Club, George F. 
Dunkelberger of the Snyder County Historical Society commented 
on the basic characteristics of the County, stressing its predominant 
Protestantism, its German population, its almost exclusive devo- 
tion to agriculture, and gave a preview of the historic tour. 

A motorcade of some thirty cars then proceeded to visit a 
number of points of special interest: the Albany Treaty line 
marker; the site of the Penn’s Creek massacre of October, 1755; 
the birthplace of Jacob S. Coxey; the Susquehanna Female Sem- 
inary; the home of Governor Simon Snyder; and the monument 
to his memory at one of the oldest cemeteries at Selinsgrove. 
Here, our guide called attention to other local worthies such as 
George Kremer, Ner Middleswarth, and Anthony Selin. 

The meeting adjourned in good time, giving the out-of-town 
visitors several daylight hours to enjoy Pennsylvania scenery at 
its best on their return trip. It was an occasion which was so 
gratifying and instructive in all respects that everyone who at- 
tended will count it among those experiences which it is a joy 
to remember. 





Jacob S. Coxey, leader of “Coxey’s army.” Born at Selinsgrove, 1854; died 
at Massillon, Ohio, 1951. 
Courtesy, Dr. George F. Dunkelberger 














THE SNYDER COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


By W. M. ScHNURE 


Editor’s Note 


In our series of articles on the work being done by local historical 
societies to encourage a live interest in the history of Pennsylvania 
and to provide source materials for research in this field, we are 
glad to have an opportunity of paying tribute to the Snyder County 
Historical Society which, in the battle to overcome a difficult 
financial situation, has found a generous ally in a neighboring 
university. 


CC ee ef 
VS 


EMBERS of other historical societies will understand the 
M problems confronting the Snyder County Historical Society 
when we say that we have no endowment and no source of income 
beyond membership dues. Certain legal difficulties have, so far, 
prevented our receiving any financial assistance from the County 
Commissioners. The Society has, in consequence, no permanent 
home. Its meetings are held either in the residences of members 
or in churches and other public places. 

Yet the Society takes pride in what it has accomplished. A few 
years ago it published The Story of Snyder County (Selinsgrove, 
1948), a 948-page history written by Dr. George F. Dunkelberger 
to commemorate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society's founding. 
Thanks to the hospitality of a neighboring institution, it is able to 
maintain a library that is of service not only to its own members 
but also to the general public. 

The sponsor in this regard is Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove, in the basement of whose library a room has been set aside 
for the several thousand books and pamphlets which comprise the 
Society’s library. In return for this accommodation, the Society 
permits its hosts to include as many of our library items as they 
desire in the general index of the University Library. 


/ 
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Among the source materials we have collected and now make 
available, are many State publications pertaining to the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Civil War, and World War I. There are also 
numerous regimental histories. Besides the local family histories 
and records of church and fraternal organizations, there is a 
chronological account of the region surrounding Fort Augusta, 
the Isle of Que, and Selinsgrove. Other materials include data on 
pioneer families, early settlers in Snyder County, early marriages, 
tombstone inscriptions, and the graves of Revolutionary soldiers 
in local cemeteries. 

The Society issues annually a Bulletin of its Proceedings. This 
is freely exchanged with the publications of sister societies all over 
the Commonwealth. The resultant collection of exchange publica- 
tions is of value to those engaged in research on Pennsylvania 
topics. 

All in all, our collections have grown to a point where they are 
badly cramped for lack of room, a condition which pervades the 
University Library itself. It is hoped that the proposed building 
program of Susquehanna University, undertaken in anticipation 
of the centennial (1958) of its founding, will bring the solutiov 
of some of our own problems. 





Liverpool. 











LIVING ARROWS 


You are the bows from which your children as living 
arrows are sent forth. 


—Kanuit Grsran, The Prophet: On Children. 


With this issue of Pennsylvania History, we 
introduce a series of articles on old Pennsylvania 
families whose descendants are today making 
history. 


THE EISENHOWERS 
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THE EISENHOWERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By Martin H. BRAcCKBILL 


N September 29, 1787, a mob dragged two members of the 
O Pennsylvania General Assembly through the streets of Phila- 
delphia to the State House so that the Legislature would have 
a quorum on the last day of its session and proceed with the calling 
of a State Convention to ratify the new Federal Constitution. 

The two legislators who were roughed up were James Mc- 
Calmont and Jacob Meily. They were members of the Radical 
minority in the Assembly which was opposed to “undue haste” 
in ratification of the new Constitution and had remained away 
from the Legislature in the hope that their absence would prevent 
a vote. 

The forcible presence of McCalmont and Meily permitted a 
vote. The State Convention was called, and prompt ratification of 
the Federal Constitution came the following year. 


Jacob Meily, one of these lawmakers, represented Dauphin 
County in the legislature. He resided at Fredericksburg in what 
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is now Lebanon County, a place then commonly called Stump’s 
Town, after its founder Frederick Stump. 

Three weeks earlier Jacob Meily had transacted some personal 
business in Philadelphia, the nature of which is preserved in the 
records of the Land Office of the Department of Internal Affairs. 
On September 10, 1787, he applied for and obtained a warrant 
for 280 acres of land in Bethel Township, Dauphin County, for 
which he subsequently received a patent in January of 1788. 

His application, signed by two local justices of peace, said 
among other things that the land included an improvement started 
thirty-four years earlier and adjoined Stumpstown. The warrant, 
granted the same day, was signed by B. Franklin. 

Neither Meily’s application nor the warrant mentions it, but 
the “improvement” spoken of in these documents was the first 
home in America of the ancestors of Dwight D, Eisenhower, the 
thirty-fourth President of the United States. There is also more 
than a hint that the wife of Meily was an Eisenhower. 

It was on January 20, 1753, that Nicholas Eisenhower obtained 
a warrant for 100 acres of land on the frontier of Pennsylvania. 
A resident of Pennsylvania for twelve years, Eisenhower paid 
five pounds of the purchase price of the land. Although a survey 
return was made on the homestead on November 21, 1764, neither 
he nor his son, Peter Eisenhower, ever took steps to obtain final 
title or patent. There was nothing remarkable about this. The 
same state of affairs existed for most of the land for miles around. 

Nicholas Eisenhower (the name was originally spelled Eisen- 
hauer) came to Pennsylvania on November 20, 1741, aboard the 
ship Europa. The list of the passengers on the Europa, preserved 
in the Pennsylvania Archives, states that Nicholas’ age in 1741 
was 50 years, and also names three other Eisenhowers—Peter, 25, 
and two Johns, one, 28, and the other, 16. Only one of the two 
Johns took the required oath of allegiance with Nicholas and 
Peter Eisenhower, the fourth man apparently being ill. It is prob- 
able that, if he had signed the oath, his name would have appeared 
as Martin, rather than John, for that was the name of a brother 
of Peter, who died in Berks County in 1760 and left a will witnessed 
by Nicholas and Peter Eisenhower and by Jacob Meily. This 
confusion of first names is readily understandable when it is re- 
called that it was a common practice to give all sons the name of 
John with a different second name. The record of the baptisms 
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of the sons of Peter show that the Eisenhower family followed 
this practice. 

These very baptisms also show that it was only a few years after 
1741 when the Eisenhowers began their residence in the Bethel 
region, even though there was no application for land grants. The 
Rev. John Casper Stoever, an itinerant Lutheran preacher, recorded 
the baptism of Peter Eisenhower's eldest son, Peter, on October 
13, 1745. 

It is entirely likely that the Eisenhowers held off making any 
attempt to acquire landed property because they were not British 
subjects. It was in April of 1752 that Martin, Peter, and Elizabeth 
Eisenhower submitted evidence to the Supreme Court in Phila- 
delphia that they had taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
on March 29, 1752, in Lancaster County, and had been resi- 
dents of America for at least seven years, upon which oaths and 
declarations were administered and they were declared to be “His 
Majesty’s natural born subjects of the Kingdom of Great Britain.” 

Although it was not until the following year that Nicholas Eisen- 
hower, whose name has not been found in the existing naturalization 
records, applied for land, there exists evidence of an earlier date 
that the Eisenhowers possessed property in Bethel. William Par- 
sons, the founder of Easton, was a deputy surveyor in 1748, and 
had as his district a vast area that included Bethel. One of the 
surveys he made in this area was for a John Sneebly. The Sneebly 
survey return, with the usual map, remains in the records of the 
Land Office, but unfortunately bears no date. This occurred be- 
cause Parsons left a blank space to be filled in by the clerk of the 
Land Office with the date of the warrant, which never issued. 

Nevertheless, this old paper identifies Peter Ironcutter, an Eng- 
lish translation of Eisenhower, as one of the persons holding land 
adjoining the tract which Parsons had surveyed for Sneebly. Wil- 
liam Parsons surveyed land in the same neighborhood for Caspar 
Sherrick or Sherk and John Grow or Grau on May 30, 1748, and 
it is likely he made the Sneebly survey at the same time. 

A diligent search in the Land Office has disclosed that the land 
marked with the name Peter Ironcutter was warranted to John 
Stehli in 1766. Subsequently on February 17, 1777, Peter Eisen- 
hower and his wife, Anna, sold 79 acres located near the same 
place to Henry Bickel for 150 pounds, Bickel apparently being a 
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FIRST LAND RECORD OF EISENHOWERS 
William Parsons, a Deputy Surveyor of the Province of Pennsylvania, recorded on the map 


reproduced above that Peter Ironcutter resided about 1750 in Bethel near the present town of 

Fredericksburg, Lebanon County. Ironcutter was Parsons’ translation of the name of Peter 

Eisenhower, the great, great grandfather of Dwight D. Eisenhower. The original of Parsons 
drawing is on file in the Land Office of the Department of Internal Affairs. 
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ORIGINAL SURVEY OF EISENHOWER FARM 
A photocopy of the original surveyor’s map of the. farm of Nicholas Eisenhower in Bethel 
Township, Lebanon County. The map, prepared ‘by ‘John Scull, a deputy surveyor, lists the 
neighbors of the Eisenhowers in 1764 as John Holteman, Jacob Meyley, Frederick Diferaim, 
Adam Bright, John Scavely, and Henry Snoterly. Scull wrote the name of the warrantee as 
“Troncuter” but a clerk at the Land Ofiice wrote below “say Eisenhauer.” 
Courtesy, Department of Internal Affairs 
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son-in-law of Peter Eisenhower. The deed, recorded at Lancaster, 
required Bickel to pay the purchase money, interest and quit rent 
due on the land. This was done nearly 50 years later by a John 
Sugar. 
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Two years later Peter Eisenhower and his wife, Anna, sold the 
170 acres surveyed to his father, Nicholas, on the 1753 warrant, 
the purchaser being the same Jacob Meily, previously mentioned 
as being roughly handed by a Philadelphia mob in 1787. The deed, 
also recorded at Lancaster, states that Nicholas Eisenhower 
granted the land to Peter on September 13, 1759. Peter sold Meily 
the farm for 2,200 pounds “under and subject to the purchase 
money to become Wue and payable.” 

The same year, Peter Eisenhower purchased 170 acres of land 
in Lower Paxton Township, Dauphin County, from Abraham 
Latcha at a price of 3,300 pounds. This farm was located at the 
foot of the Blue Mountain within a few miles of Harris Ferry, 
now Harrisburg. 

The reason for the move from Bethel to Lower Paxton, thirty 
miles to the west, is not apparent. 

In 1779, Peter Eisenhower was a man of 63 years. One son, 
Frederick, already had fallen in battle as a soldier in the Pennsyl- 
vania Line of Washington’s Continental Army, while many of his 
older children, daughters and sons, were grown and established in 
homes of their own. Peter’s will, written in 1795 and recorded at 
Harrisburg on July 7, 1802, names seventeen children, the last 
of these being a second Frederick, the great grandfather of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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Peter made bequests to each of his children and then directed 
that any “overplus”’ of his estate be used for the “raising, clothing 
and schooling of my four youngest children.” In addition to Fred- 
erick, these children of his wife, Anna, were Barbarah, Margaret, 
and Peter. Strangely enough, Peter was also the name of his first 
son, but in 1795 the first Peter had been long since dead. 

Peter Eisenhower, who in 1741 had come to America with his 
father and brothers, was still living in 1801. Then eighty-five years 
of age, he wrote a codicil to his will which provided, first, that 
nothing, not even “the value of a spoon,” should be taken from 
his wife, Anna, after his death as long as she remained a widow; 
and, second, that in the event one of his two youngest sons should 
die before the other, the surviving one should inherit the bequests 
of both. 

When Peter wrote his will in 1795, he also deeded his farm to 
an older son, John. In return, John gave his father ten bonds 
with a total value of 900 pounds, to fall due annually up to 1809, 
later deferred to 1815. He named his wife, Anna, and a friend, 
Jacob Plank, as executors. 

The widow, Anna Eisenhower, soon turned over the manage- 
ment of the estate to John Eisenhower, with whom she continued 
to reside. In 1806, Peter Eisenhower, Jr., reached the age of 14 
years and selected John Shank of Lancaster as his guardian, hav- 
ing apparently been apprenticed to him to learn a trade. Shank 
immediately asked the court to direct John Eisenhower to give 
an accounting of his father’s estate. As a result, John reported 
that Peter had left property worth 1,590 pounds, three shillings, 
and one penny; but that, after various charges had been made 
against it, the balance was only 160 pounds and 19 shillings. 
Among the charges was 132 pounds and 19 shillings paid by 
widow Anna Eisenhower for the school of her young children. 

Again, on February 2, 1830, John Eisenhower made another 
and final report on his father’s estate. This account, filed in the 
Dauphin County Orphans Court, informs us that Peter’s widow, 
Anna, lived for eighteen years after 1806 and that for the last 
three years of her life, she was blind and completely helpless. 

The report also discloses that there was a John Eisenhower, who 
was the son of Frederick Eisenhower, the Revolutionary War 
soldier mentioned above, living somewhere in northern Pennsyl- 
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vania; that Nicholas Eisenhower and Barbara Eisenhower, two 
of Peter’s older children, had gone to live in North Carolina, and 
that Peter Eisenhower, who was fourteen in 1806, had enlisted, 
probably during the War of 1812. None of these and the heirs of 
Elizabeth Wood, another daughter of Peter Eisenhower, Sr., ever 
came forward to claim bequests. 

The younger Frederick, old Peter Eisenhower’s youngest child, 
was the last to receive his inheritance. John reported he had paid 
Frederick $266 in three installments ending in 1816. 

The life of young Frederick Eisenhower, the great-grandfather 
of President Eisenhower, took a different turn about 1817, the 
year it appears that he and Barbara Miller were married. The 
bride was the daughter of John Miller, a farmer of Lower Paxton 
Township, Dauphin County, and an adherent of the River Breth- 
ren, now officially the Brethren in Christ Church. 





Previous to this time, all the available evidence shows the Eisen- 
howers in America were affiliated with the Lutheran Church. 

The River Brethren in the 19th Century were a small body 
of Christians who lived by the Holy Writ. Like the better known 
Mennonites and Dunkards, the River Brethren eschewed the mili- 
tary, civil office, and the taking of oaths. They did not believe in in- 
fant baptism, dressed plainly, lived humbly, and were ever ready 
to help the needy or the sick. Their religious meetings were held in 
homes or barns, and their leaders were elected. 

The origin of the first congregation in Donegal Township in 
Lancaster County near the Susquehanna River about 1779 gave 
this sect its early name. Its influence spread to other sections of 
Pennsylvania and America as its members moved into new locali- 
ties in search of land. Some found homes in Dauphin County 
near the Swatara Creek in Lower Paxton Township. 
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Originally settled by the Scotch-Irish, Lower Paxton began 
to fill up with German-speaking farmers after the French and In- 
dian Wars. Among the first of these was Hans Zimmerman, who 
settled here in 1763 and then a few years later bought a second 
farm which he sold in 1774 to Daniel Kieffer. About the same 
time, Jacob Miller, a son-in-law of Zimmerman, located in the 
same area, as did Jacob Syder, Jacob Smith, and others. All these 
farmers lived in a compact group in the rolling hills along Beaver 
Creek, which joined the Swatara near the village of Hummels- 
town, and bore names associated with the River Brethren. 

Frederick Eisenhower came to this locality with his bride, the 





Graves of the Eisenhowers near Millersburg. 


granddaughter of Jacob Miller early in the 19th Century. John 
Miller, Barbara’s father, deeded 53 acres to Frederick Eisenhower 
in 1820, and it was here that Frederick and Barbara Eisenhower's 
children were born, four miles east of Harrisburg on the Pen- 
brook-Union Deposit Road. 

Then in 1824, Henry Landis, an innkeeper of Swatara Town- 
ship, died and in his will gave to his eldest son, Jacob Landis, 
lands in the Lykens Valley, a few miles east of Millersburg, 
Dauphin County. Jacob Landis moved there in 1830 and per- 
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suaded a number of other River Brethren to move with him. 
Among these were Frederick Eisenhower, Jacob Heineke and 
Joseph Kieffer, Kieffer becoming overseer, Landis, the preacher, 
and Heineke, the deacon, of the new congregation. 

When Frederick Eisenhower moved to the Lykens Valley in 
1830, Jacob F. Eisenhower, the President’s grandfather, was a child 
of three. Jacob grew up there in the shadow of Berry’s Moun- 
tain, married Rebecca Matter, the daughter of a Lykens Valley 
farmer, and about 1848 began farming in Lower Paxton where his 
father before him had established his first home. 





The Eisenhower House at Elisabethville. 


Jacob F. Eisenhower stayed there until 1854 when he returned 
to the Lykens Valley after purchasing from Samuel Baker 80 
acres on the outskirts of the village of Elizabethville. Here he 
built a sawmill and here he erected a large brick house which is 
still a show place and in which David Eisenhower, the father of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, was born in 1864. 

Meanwhile, Frederick Eisenhower had sold his farm near Mil- 
lersburg in 1853 to his son-in-law, Samuel Pyke, with whom he 
continued to live, and the farm he owned in Lower Paxton Town- 
ship to Benjamin Miller, another son-in-law. Frederick was fifty- 
nine years of age when he sold his lands, but he lived nearly thirty 
years more before his death in 1882 in Abilene, Kansas. 
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His son, Jacob, had become a preacher and was the leader of 
the Lykens Valley River Brethren for many years. Finally, in 
1878, he sold his farm in Dauphin County and moved to Kansas, 
lured west by reports of cheap land and wonderful wheat crops. 

When Jacob’s brother, Samuel Eisenhower, followed some years 
later, the last ties of this family in Pennsylvania were broken until 
they were renewed in our time by Jacob’s grandsons, Earl, Dr. 
Milton H., and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





The Eisenhower farm near Gettysburg. The President had grown fond of 

the rolling farmlands of Adams County while he was stationed at Camp 

Colt, Gettysburg, during World War I. At the time he bought the new 

farm, in 1950, just before assuming command of N.A.T.O. forces, he said, 

“Tt ts sort of like home.” Gettysburgers hope that it may become the summer 
White House. 

Courtesy, Gettysburg Times and News 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. KENT 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Pennsylvania Federation 
Ta Historical Societies will be held in Harrisburg, at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, on April 18. Details of the program will be an- 
nounced later to the constituent societies by Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
Executive Secretary. 


John Witthoft, State Anthropologist, was the speaker at the first 
autumn meeting of the Adams County Historical Society, on Oc- 
tober 7. His topic, the archaeological history of Adams and Frank- 
lin counties, was illustrated with slides. At the meeting on No- 
vember 4, Glenn Mower, Assistant State Historian, explained 
the historical marker program of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its forty-seventh 
annual pilgrimage on Saturday, October 4, a tour of 85 miles 
through the Schwenkfelder area of eastern Berks and Montgom- 
ery counties. The Schwenkfelder Library and Museum, on the 
campus of the Perkiomen School, at Pennsburg, and Pottsgrove 
Mansion, at Pottstown, were among the places visited. The regu- 
lar monthly meetings of the Berks County society began on No- 
vember 14, when Dr. Joseph A. Maurer of Lehigh University 
spoke on “Moravian Music in Pennsylvania and its Contribution 
to the Musical Heritage of America.” Franklin H. Gottshall, of 
the Boyertown Public Schools, was the speaker on December 12, 
his subject being “Adventures in Writing on the Industrial Arts.” 


The Bradford County Historical Society opened its 1952-1953 
season on September 19, with an address by Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
State Historian, on the life of David Wilmot. In connection with 
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this subject, Director Leo Wilt arranged an interesting display of 
early Wilmot letters, copies of The Bradford Reporter publishing 
his speeches, pictures, and personal effects. At the business meet- 
ing the officers of the Society were unanimously re-elected: Cap- 
tain James L. Fisher, president; David R. Smith, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Frances Hall, secretary ; and Bruce Rathbun, treasurer. 
At the meeting on October 10, Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, of Get- 
tysburg College, spoke on “Lincoln at Gettysburg,” and on No- 
vember 21, George O. Bird, Curator of the Historical Society of 
Berks County, discussed “Early Stove Plates and Furnaces.” A 
moving picture, “Williamsburg Restored,” was presented at the 
December 19 meeting. The Settler, the Society’s new quarterly 
magazine, has reached its second issue, continuing to present in- 
teresting articles on Bradford County’s history. 


On October 18, the Cambria County Historical Society made a 
pilgrimage to points of historical interest in the northern part of 
that county. Among other historical sites visited were Admiral 
Robert E. Peary’s monument at Cresson, Father Gallitzin’s tomb 
and chapel at Loretto, Ashland Furnace at Ashville, various traces 
of the Allegheny Portage Railroad, and the tract of land owned by 
the Society where the Kittanning Path may be clearly seen. 


In 1951 Marion Hoopes Stevenson bequeathed her home to the 
Chester County Historical Society as a memorial to her great- 
grandfather, David Townsend (1787-1858). The David Town- 
send House was formally opened on the occasion of the Twelfth 
Annual Chester County Day, October 4, 1952, and it was formally 
dedicated as a part of the Pennsylvania Week celebration. The 
museum rooms of the house have been appropriately furnished 
with Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Early Empire furniture and ac- 
cessories from the collection of the Society, with some items from 
generous friends. On October 21 Dr. Arthur E. James presided 
over dedication exercises, and Miss Marie Sellers spoke on “David 
Townsend and his House.” At the meeting on November 18, Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, of New York City, presented “The Wedg- 
wood Story,” an illustrated lecture, for which a special loan col- 
lection was arranged. To administer its new property, the Board 
of the Society appointed a David Townsend House Committee, 
composed of Harold C. Fitzsimmons, Mrs. Francis D. Brinton, 
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and William Ball, Jr. This house is open to visitors on Tuesday 


and Thursday from 2 to 5 p.m.; an admission charge of twenty- 
five cents is made. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Crawford County His- 
torical Society on October 13, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, 


spoke on “Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage.” 


The Hamiiton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County has had an exceptionally interesting fall program. 
On October 16, Mrs. W. H. McCrea spoke on “Carlisle and Four 
Authors: The Benets and Marianna Moore.” Miss Laura Benet 
was guest of honor, and read from the works of these distin- 
guished authors. At the meeting of November 13, Carol June 
Bradley read the Hamilton Prize essay for girls at Carlisle High 
School, her subject being “Irving Female College”; and William 
H. Wagner spoke on the life of Keene, the magician. On Decem- 
ber 11, Kenneth Dietrich read the Hamilton Prize essay for boys, 
on “Thomas Butler, Gunsmith,” and Dr. Whittield J. Bell spoke 
on the topic, “Storm in Academe; the Unquiet Life of Judge 
Cooper at Dickinson College, 1811-1815.” Attention should be 
called to the fact that the Cumberland County society has pub- 
lished some seventy-five papers on local history since about 1880, 
and that a list of those still available at moderate cost may be ob- 
tained from the Librarian. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County held its annual “Co- 
lumbus Day” pilgrimage on October 18, visiting historic spots in 
Adams, Franklin, Fulton, and Cumberland counties. An excep- 
tionally detailed and precise itinerary was compiled by the Pil- 
grimage Committee, headed by Dr. George C. Potts. The Society’s 
meeting on November 17, in the John Harris Mansion, was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Ruth Miller Woodcock on “Life and Customs in 
Switzerland Compared to Pennsylvania.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on October 29. The David Lloyd Map of Chester, 1699, 
was presented to the Society by officers of the Salem County His- 
torical Society, of New Jersey, with appropriate exercises. J. Wil- 
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liam Wood, M.D., of Chester, spoke on “The Medical History of 
Delaware County.” 


The Historical Society of Frankford held its opening fall meet- 
ing on October 14, when Judge John A. Mawhinney spoke on 
“American Traditions.” At this meeting Bernard Davis presented 
to the Society a very interesting oil painting of Frankford. The 
fall dinner meeting was held on October 28, on which occasion 
Miss Florence Huet gave her impersonations of the “Penns 
of Pennsbury.” On November 14, Henry S. Borneman displayed 
and told about his famous collection of German-American books, 
which were recently on exhibition at the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. The Christmas meeting was held on December 9, present- 
ing a local historical program with music by St. Mark’s Choir. 
During Pennsylvania Week the Exchange Club of Frankford held 
its noon meeting at the Historical Society. 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at the Historical Society of Frankford on November 24. 
Herman Blum spoke on “Penn’s United Nation’s Dream,” and 
Harry S. Donat presented a program of color slides “Of Interest 
to Friends.” 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County de- 
voted its meeting of September 5 to the history of lumbering, an- 
other indication of the way in which this county society keeps in 
tune with the statewide program of the Association. Mrs. Clar- 
ence D. Stephenson read a paper on “Logging on Yellow and 
Twolick Creeks,” dealing with the industry from 1880 to 1902. 
There were also brief discussions of the chestnut industry, by Mrs. 
S. Quay Overdorff; of “log birling,” by Mrs. H. W. Moose; of 
Susquehanna lumbering, by Mrs. Joseph Nichol; tales of lum- 
bering days by Mr. D. B. Kelly, an old lumberman; and of the 
present menace of “oak wilt,” by Mr. William S. Wetzel. An ex- 
hibit of paintings, account books, cant hooks, and other lumber 
memorabilia was arranged to illustrate the subject. This program 
was arranged through the efforts of Mrs. Irvin Shaffer, daughter 
of a lumberman, who spent months gathering information and 
pictures ; and at the conclusion she was presented a small gift on 
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behalf of the county’s Junior Historian Chapters by Miss Mary 
Balestrino. The Editors of PENNsyLvaniaA History are also 
pleased to note that a portion of the meeting was devoted to read- 
ing the news of the Society as it appeared in the magazine, and 
that later our good friends in Indiana put news about the October 
issue in the local newspaper. Here is a group member of the 
Association which really does its part. 

Professor J. W. Yoder was guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Indiana County society on October 3, his subject being “The Cus- 
toms and Culture of the Amish.” The Society and its affiliated 
Junior Historian Chapters arranged for a series of historical 
exhibits in store windows during Pennsylvania Week, in Indiana, 
Clymer, Homer City, and Blairsville. And, as usual, the Society 
provided the local newspapers with a succession of special his- 
torical notes for Pennsylvania Week. 

The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
celebrated its fourteenth anniversary on November 7, at a banquet 
in the Brush Valley Community Hall. Wilfred Helwig, of Indiana, 
was toastmaster, and Senator and Mrs. Murray Peelor were 
among the guests of honor. After the dinner, the officers and mem- 
bers of the executive board were introduced. Fred Berkebile, 
the president, spoke on the value of membership in a historical 
society, Mrs. Blaine Helman gave a short history of the society, 
and Clarence Stevenson, sponsor of the Junior Historians of Cly- 
mer High School, told of the organization and activities of his 
group. The principal speaker of the evening was Neal Griffith, 
who discussed the career and activities of Linton Park, soldier, 
inventor, vegetarian, and “primitive” painter. 


The Keystonians, of Harrisburg, held a pre-season outdoor 
meeting at Skytop, the home of its President, John C. Dight. There 
was an informal program, and “lots and lots of corn, hot dogs, 
tomatoes, and ice cream.” Tom Forbes, an expert archer, and a 
lecturer and writer on this sport, gave a demonstration of archery, 
showing modern equipment and techniques. At the meeting on 
October 16, Stanley H. Cathcart, State Geologist, discussed “Gas 
Prospecting in Pennsylvania,” and on November 20, Dr. Howard 
K. Petry, Superintendent of the Harrisburg State Hospital, spoke 
on “Dorothea Lynde Dix, The Forgotten Samaritan.” 
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The Lancaster County Historical Society opened its season on 
October 3, with an address on “The History of Fulton Opera 
House” by Joseph T. Kingston, staff writer of the Lancaster 
Intelligencer Journal, and formerly a member of the staff of the 
Historical Commission. Bertha Cochran Landis also presented a 
brief sketch of the Bateman Family. On November 7, Dr. Rich- 
mond E. Myers presented an illustrated lecture on the Susque- 
hanna River, based on his recent book, The Long Crooked River. 
On December 5, Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer presented her “Life of 
David McNeely Stauffer,” and on January 2, 1953, Robert H. 
Goodell spoke on “The Second Columbia Bridge,” which was de- 
stroyed two days before the Battle of Gettysburg to prevent Con- 
federate forces from crossing into Lancaster County. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its 1952 pilgrimage 
and outing on October 25, commemorating the bicentennial of the 
organization of Northampton County in 1752. Visits were made to 
a stone blockhouse built in 1755 on Hokendauqua Creek; to the 
Allen Township Presbyterian Church, whose congregation dates 
from 1731; to the Wolf Academy, erected in 1755, near Bath; and 
to the Whitefield House, 1755, in Nazareth, the museum of the 
Moravian Historical Society. Short talks were delivered at each 
stop. The tour was concluded by a dinner at the Harmony Grange 
Hall. Among those participating in the tour were Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie R. Grey, of London, Canada, whom some of our readers 
will recall meeting at the Association meeting at Selinsgrove. 


At the meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society on October 
9, Mrs. Robert M. Cochrane presented “A Jersey Shore Night.” 
On November 13, James V. Mathews, of the Corning Glass Cen- 
ter, Corning, New York, spoke on “The History of Glass,” and 
the meeting on December 11 featured the customary Christmas 
party. Here again, acknowledgment should be made of a Society’s 
interest in the Association. In its fall announcement, the Lycoming 
Historical Society called its members’ attention to PENNSYLVANIA 
History, specifically to the article on its exhibit of the Susque- 
hanna Boom which appeared in the October issue. 


The Monroe County Historical Society has agreed to cooperate 
with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission in the 
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microfilming of its excellent collection of local newspapers, dat- 
ing from 1840 to 1900. Its executive board endorsed this action 
at its meeting on October 8. Plans were made to open the museum 
rooms to the public during Pennsylvania Week, and representa- 
tives were appointed to attend the celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of Northampton County, on the invitation of the North- 
ampton County Historical Society. 


The meeting of the Muncy Historical Society on October 24 
was addressed by Judge Don M. Larrabee, former President 
Judge in Lycoming County, whose topic was “The Journal of 
Christopher Gist.” On November 28, Percy A. Bay, M.D., of 
Jersey Shore, presented a paper, “Growing up at the Foot of a 
Mountain,” an account of his boyhood days in the foothills of 
North Mountain and his school days at Muncy Normal School. 
The annual meeting was held on December 19, when the officers 
and committees reported. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the founding of North- 
ampton County was observed on October 11 at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety, at the Hotel Easton. Guests were welcomed by Dr. Charles 
A. Waltman, president, and Attorney David B. Skillman spoke 
on “Old Northampton County.” A tour of historical sites was held 
during the afternoon. Representatives of counties which were 
wholly or partially within the original Northampton County, or 
were sister counties at the time of its creation, were guests of 
honor. Among them were: Mrs. Foster D. Keese, executive direc- 
tor of the Lackawanna Historical Society; Attorney William J. 
Wilcox, Lehigh County Historical Society; Arthur E. Bye, sec- 
retary, Bucks County Historical Society; Wilbur G. Warner, 
president, Carbon County Historical Society; Charles F. Snyder, 
secretary, and John H. Carter, Northumberland County Historical 
Society ; Harry S. Barton, president, Columbia County Historical 
Society; Mrs. W. J. Yerkes, and Mrs. Eben P. Keen, Wayne 
County Historical Society; Miss Sarah Crary, Wyoming County 
Historical Society; Miss Frances Hall, secretary, and Leo Wilt, 
director, Bradford County Historical Society; Miss Edna Hand- 
work, J]. Bennett Nolan, and Louis Heizmann, Berks County His- 
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torical Society ; B. T. Martin, Sullivan County Historical Society ; 
Clement S. Coryell, Lycoming County Historical Society; and 
Boyd Lee Spahr, president, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


The 27th annual meeting of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society was held on December 9. Norman B. Wilkinson, 
Assistant State Historian, spoke on land speculation in northern 
Pennsylvania. 


The fall meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was held 
at Pottsgrove Mansion on September 29. The program was miisic 
of the olden days, presented by the Raymond Elliott Ensemble, in 
colonial costume. It is announced that the Society’s new member- 
ship list of more than a thousand names is ready for distribution, 
and that the bicentennial history of Pottstown will be ready for 
distribution this fall. The Society and its President, Mrs. James 
I. Wendell, have been active in getting gifts and loans of furniture 
and other articles for Pottsgrove Mansion. The annual Pottsgrove 
book sale and tea was held on December 1, 2, and 3. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, is compiling 
a Union Catalogue of Presbyterian Records. Libraries through- 
out the United States are contributing data. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, addressed the annual fall 
meeting of the Historical Society of Schuylkill County on Novem- 
ber 18, discussing local history as the foundation of America’s 
historical heritage. This, he said, was illustrated by the Society’s 
new publication containing articles on county history by James F. 
Haas, Walter S. Farquhar, and Attorney Edgar Downey. 


Neil H. Swanson, the distinguished novelist and biographer, 
was the speaker at the October meeting of the Shippensburg His- 
torical Society. Mr. Swanson told of the early days of the Cum- 
berland Valley, and of the heroism, courage, and self reliance of 
its settlers, calling attention to the need for similar qualities to- 
day. At the business meeting, Richard R. Wolfrom was elected 
president to succeed Leslie C. Krebs. The other officers elected 
are: Mrs. Howard A. Ryder, first vice-president; J. William 
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Barbour, second vice-president; Mrs. George Zeller, secretary ; 
Mrs. B. W. Mittler, treasurer; and Henry E. Luhrs, custodian. 


The Sullivan County Historical Society met in the Courthouse 
at Laporte on November 14. B. T. Martin, president, conducted 
the meeting, at which a report was made on the work accomplished 
since the previous meeting. The By-Laws, as presented by a com- 
mittee, were read and adopted, with some changes, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pauline Holcombe, president; James E. 
Williams, vice-president; Mrs. Edith Shuman, secretary; and 
Robert L. Lambert. Thus this county historical society has been 
reactivated. Mr. Martin, the retiring president, will continue to 
promote the interests of the society as chairman of its building 
committee. Leo Wilt, Director of the Bradford County Historical 
Society, helped to promote this development in the neighboring 
county. 


At the annual meeting of the Tioga Point Historical Society in 
the museum rooms at Athens two new committees were appointed, 
the Franklin-Flower and the Tidd Memorial. As custodian of the 
Col. John Franklin Papers, and the Flower-Walker map collection, 
the society is concerned with the restoration of the private burial 
ground in E. Athens, with its seven Franklin-Flower interments, 
on a knoll above the highway. Search of the court records has re- 
vealed a bequest of $7,000 for upkeep and pathway, from the estate 
of the last descendant, Clara Walker Bonfoey. The Bonfoey ex- 
ecutor is preparing to carry out the restoration the coming spring, 
and the committee will cooperate, supplying names and dates from 
the society files, and possibly organizing a public ceremonial. Col. 
John Franklin, as last champion of Connecticut’s lost cause on 
Pennsylvania soil, is widely revered throughout the Wyoming 
Valley. Lack of a legal title to the plot (perhaps because it was 
filed in Connecticut) has held up the project for two years, and 
the graves are now overgrown with briars and invisible from the 
highway. 

The Tidd committee will have charge of a bequest of rare books, 
first editions and manuscript letters of Washington, Lafayette 
and others from the library of a utility executive who was a native 
of Bradford County, George N. Tidd, deceased June 17, New York 
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City. A series of exhibits is planned, a summer one to show books 
and miniatures relating to the French Court contemporary with 
the Azilum refugees. A scale model of the Queen’s House is in 
process of construction, designed to aid architects when the proj- 
ect of restoration gets under way ; the house to form both a museum 
and a community center, if possible self-supporting. A pre-view 
of the Washington-Jefferson-Franklin items in the Tidd bequest 
has been promised the local chapter of the D.A.R. at their Jan- 
uary meeting in the museum. 

During the past summer, William F. Nydegger of Wisconsin, a 
member of the Sociology staff of Cornell University, served as 
curator; giving in August an illustrated talk on the present-day 
problems of the Potawatomi Indians, a western refugee group 
akin to the eastern Algonkians. Groups touring the museum during 
the summer included the Northern Tier Schoolmen, the Steuben 
County Historical Society, Mansfield College Pennsylvania His- 
tory class, local Rotarians, and various scout troops. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society met on October 27, in 
the Washington Memorial at Valley Forge, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Auxiliary. Alfred Hoyt Bill spoke on his recent 
historical work, Valley Forge. There was a reception for new 
members. 


The County Commissioners of Warren County have provided 
the Warren County Historical Society with new office quarters 
on the second floor of the Courthouse. At the same time, funds 
were made available for complete new equipment and display 
cases. All the manuscripts and other items belonging to the Society 
will be classified and filed, and made available to research workers. 
The first fall meeting of the Society was held on September 29, 
when Samuel A. Wilhelm, of Clarion State Teachers College, dis- 
cussed the history of the Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Com- 
pany. The present officers of the Society include: Ernest C. Mil- 
ler, president; Harold C. Putname, vice-president; Mrs. Jeanne 
B. Lopez, secretary; Horace A. Crary, treasurer; and Frank 
B. Miller, librarian. The Society’s new mailing address is P. O. 
Box 11, Warren, Pennsylvania. 


The Wayne County Historical Society met on October 25 in the 
Presbyterian chapel, Honesdale. Robert Wilson, principal of Way- 
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mart High School, spoke on the schools of Wayne County and 
their history. 


On November 19, the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania observed Civic Night. Leland Hazard, Esq., Vice-President 
and General Counsel, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, spoke 
on “Culture in Pittsburgh, Past and Present.” Pioneer Night was 
observed on December 8, when Edwin V. Pugh spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Following Old Trails.” 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society opened its Mu- 
seum to the public during Pennsylvania Week, October 13 to 19. 
This Museum at West Overton, two miles north of Scottdale on 
Route 819, has many interesting historical treasures. Copies of the 
attractive folder which the Society has published about its Mu- 
seum may be obtained by writing to the Curator, Mr. Ray Mus- 
grove, 108 Dubois Street, Scottdale. The Society met on October 
31 at Ramsay High School, Mount Pleasant, and heard an address 
on “The Indians of the Upper Ohio Valley,” by William Mayer- 
Oakes, Field Archaeologist of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 

The eighth Conference on Iroquois Research was held on Oc- 
tober 10-12, at the Administration Building of Allegany State 
Park, Red House, New York. At the Friday evening session, 
Charles E. Congdon, Chairman of the Allegany State Park Com- 
mission, welcomed the gathering of persons interested in the his- 
tory and anthropology of the Iroquois, and Dr. Anthony F. C. 
Wallace stated the theme of this conference: Iroquois Ethno- 
history. Marius Barbeau, of the National Museum of Canada, 
spoke on “Indian Captivities.” The Saturday morning session was 
devoted to “History and Archaeology, with particular reference 
to problems of identification of historic Iroquois sites,” under the 
chairmanship of John Witthoft, Pennsylvania State Anthropol- 
ogist. The Saturday afternoon session dealt with “History and 
Ethnology, with particular attention to the use of documentary 
materials,” under the chairmanship of Dr. Anthony F. C. Wallace. 
Among the various topics of Pennsylvania interest at the confer- 
ence, Dr. William N. Fenton told of the Lafitau translation project ; 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of PENNsyLvAntra History, dis- 
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cussed the problem of “The Delawares-as-Women” ; George Sny- 
derman described the American Philosophical Society’s survey of 
Indian materials; Norman Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, 
presented a paper on “The Treaty of Big Tree”; William Hunter, 
Assistant State Archivist, spoke on the problem of locating the 
Indian village at Pymatuning; and William J. Mayer-Oakes, of 
the Carnegie Museum, spoke on “The Archaeology of the Upper 
Ohio Valley.” 


During Pennsylvania Week, the University of Pennsylvania 
Press was honored for twenty-five years of distinguished regional 
publishing by the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia 
at a luncheon in the Hotel Ritz Carlton. A plaque commemorating 
the Press’s quarter-century was presented by J. Harry LaBrum, 
Chamber of Commerce President, to Edwin B. Williams, provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania and chairman of the Press’s 
governing board, who in turn gave the plaque to Phelps Soule, 
Director of the University Press. In acknowledging this tribute 
from business men to an academic institution, Mr. Soule described 
some of the projects which his Press has long wanted to under- 
take but has not been able to do for lack of funds. Among these 
he mentioned a history of the Port of Philadelphia, and a compre- 
hensive history of Pennsylvania. Such a work, he said, has been 
published on the Port of New York, and official histories have 
been written for many other states, and he concluded, “Surely it 
is high time for similar work to be done on one of the oldest ports 
and one of the oldest States in America.” 


Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, the book review editor of PENNsYL- 
VANIA History, has been promoted to Professor of History at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


During the summer and fall, a thorough inspection of all the 
thousand historical roadside markers of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission was made by the Commission’s 
marker section under the direction of A. Glenn Mower, and a 
number of markers were removed for re-finishing and to be given 
a protective coating of plastic. All the markers were back in place 
and looking their best by Pennsylvania Week. A new and en- 
larged edition of The Guide to the Historical Markers of Penn- 
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sylvania has also been published, incorporating all the new mark- 
ers erected since the publication of the first edition in 1948, This 
may be obtained without charge, on request to the Commission. 

The first published report on Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace’s re- 
search on the “Historic Indian Paths of Pennsylvania” appeared 
in the October issue of The Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, together with Doctor Wallace’s preliminary map 
showing thirty-odd of the more important paths. This major his- 
torical project of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission is thus beginning to bear fruit, and it is to be hoped that the 
final report, a book and detailed map of Indian paths, will not be 
long in coming. The article, with its preliminary map, has been 
reprinted by the Commission, and is available at twenty-five cents 
a copy. 


The latest of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum’s Com- 
mission’s surveys of Pennsylvania source materials in out-of-state 
depositories took the writer to Rochester and Auburn, New York, 
and to New York City. In the Rochester Historical Society’s 
collection, which is housed in the Rochester Public Library, the 
Charles Williamson papers have a good deal of material relating 
to the Pennsylvania connections of his settlement in the Genesee 
valley, but this has been well worked over and all the essential 
information presented in Helen Cowan’s biography of William- 
son. The Library of the University of Rochester has two great 
collections, the Seward Papers and the Thurlow Weed Papers, in 
which there are numerous letters from Simon Cameron and other 
figures in Pennsylvania politics of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Arrangements are being made to microfilm the Cameron letters, 
and perhaps others. In Auburn, the papers of General John S. 
Clark are deposited in the Cayuga Museum of Art and History. 
General Clark, as cartographer and brilliant amateur of early 
French and Indian history, did yeoman work in that field in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. The outstanding feature of his papers, how- 
ever, is the light which they shed upon historical activities in 
Pennsylvania during his time, for he carried on a wide and rami- 
fying correspondence with Egle, Jordan, De Schweinitz, Lambing, 
and other men working on Pennsylvania history in his day. The 
Map Division of the New York Public Library yielded a number 
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of interesting items for the Commission’s collection of photostatic 
copies of Pennsylvania maps. 

While in Rochester, the writer was invited to a meeting of the 
Rochester Historical Society at its headquarters, the beautiful old 
mansion called Woodside. The meeting featured an illustrated talk 
on the architecture of Woodside by Dr. Carl K. Hersey, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at the University of Rochester. With the aid 
of lantern slide illustrations which included several Pennsylvania 
examples, Doctor Hersey traced the details of its architecture 
back through the Classical and Greek Revival traditions in Amer- 
ica to Renaissance, Roman, and Greek antecedents. 


A biography of Dr. Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian missionary 
leader, is in preparation by Dr. W. Reginald Wheeler, a devoted 
friend and close associate in the work of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Individuals who have letters from Doctor Speer or 
material of interest relating to his life, are requested to communi- 
cate with Doctor Wheeler, whose address is: 114 East 84th Street, 
New York 28, New York. 


On October 14, the Beaver Falls Historical Commission opened 
its historical museum in the Carnegie Library building. The brief 
program featured an address by Lawrence Thurman, Curator of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission’s property 
of Old Economy. He spoke on the history of the Harmony Society 
and its part in the development of Beaver Falls. 


The American Association for State and Local History met on 
October 22-25 at Houston, Texas, under the auspices of the 
Harris County Historical Society, the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association, and the Texas State Historical Association. 
Much of the program was, naturally enough, devoted to Texas 
history, but there were addresses or papers on “Manuscripts and 
History,” by Justin Turner, President of the National Society 
of Autograph Collectors; “The Historical Society and the Pub- 
lic,” by Louis C. Jones, Director of the New York State Historical 
Association ; "The American History Research Center,” by George 
M. Waller, chief of that institution; and “The Use of Local His- 
tory in The Humble Way,” by F. T. Fields, of the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company. At the Friday dinner meeting, Dr. S. K. 
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Stevens, State Historian, presided, and there was a round table 
discussion of American Heritage, the Association’s quarterly mag- 
azine. Howard H. Peckham was the moderator, and the partic- 
ipants included Earle Newton, the Editor; Doctor Stevens ; Lester 
J. Cappon, Historical Director of Colonial Williamsburg ; Dorothy 
Barck, Librarian of the New-York Historical Society; and Ann 
Boyer, of the Detroit Historical Society. American Heritage is 
now entering its fourth successful year as a colorful and enter- 
taining historical magazine in which American, state, and local 
history is presented in such a way that the “general reader” can 
understand and appreciate it. 


Gettysburg was the scene of a remarkable historical enactment 
on October 14, when the dedication of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address were represented in 
a historical pageant, “Mr. Lincoln Goes to Gettysburg,” staged 
by the Western Maryland Railway Co. The railroad is celebrating 
its one hundredth anniversary. Lincoln was impersonated by the 
actor, Ray Middleton, and hundreds of townspeople in costume 
awaited the ‘“President’s” arrival at the railroad station, proceeded 
to the Wills House on Gettysburg Public Square, and took part 
in the re-enactment of the dedication ceremonies. 


Ceremonies at the Fulton Opera House on October 14, 1952, 
signalized the one hundredth anniversary of this historic theater 
in Lancaster. The invocation was delivered by Dr. H. M. J. Klein, 
Professor Emeritus, Franklin and Marshall College, who also gave 
an historical address about the theater. The master of ceremonies 
was Henning W. Prentis, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Armstrong 
Cork Company. Miss Ethel Barrymore Colt appeared in a series 
of anecdotes and sketches of the Theater’s Royal Family, and 
the Green Room Club of Franklin and Marshall College presented 
scenes from “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” by George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Finally, the new historical marker for the theater was 
presented by A. Glenn Mower, Assistant State Historian, for the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. The tablet 
was unveiled by Miss Janet Yecker, granddaughter of Blasius 
Yecker, who operated the theater for thirty years. The attractive 
printed program incorporates an informative and entertaining 
article on the history of the Fulton Opera House by Joseph T. 
Kingston. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


On the occasion of the Centennial Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, held in Harrisburg December 
29-31, a State Council for the Social Studies was organized. For 
many years the interests of the social studies teachers of Penn- 
sylvania were served by a Social Studies Roundtable. Two years 
ago this group in cooperation with the State Social Studies Curric- 
ulum Committee initiated a movement for the organization of a 
state wide council. The organization was completed, a constitution 
was adopted, and officers and executive board members were elected 
at the Roundtable meeting December 31. 

Officers of the new Council are President, Dr. R. W. Cordier, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, First Vice-President, Dr. C. M. 
Myers, State Teachers College, Millersville, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. John R. Sahli, State Teachers College, Indiana, and 
Executive-Secretary, Mr. Samuel McHenry, York, Members of 
the Executive Committee include Miss Bessie Ekis, Ford City, 
Miss Mildred Kelly, Williamsport, Miss Florence Benjamin, 
Chester, and Mr. James Kehew, Bradford Woods. 

Among the purposes of the Council are the improvement in the 
teaching of the social studies, the promotion of research in social 
education, the stimulation of and cooperation with local and dis- 
trict social studies groups, and the promotion of in-service growth 
and professional interests on the part of social studies teachers. 
The first spring meeting of the Council will be held in Harrisburg 
in April. This meeting will be given to furthering the organization 
of the Council and to a consideration of immediate problems and 
projects of concern to the teachers of the social studies. 

Annual dues for membership in the Council are one dollar. All 
Pennsylvania teachers of the social studies are urged to make 
application for membership in the Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies to Mr. Samuel McHenry, 1317 Ogontz Street, 
York, Pennsylvania. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


The Era of Good Feelings. By George Dangerfield. (New York: Harcourt, 
3race and Company, 1952. Pp. xiv, 525. $6.00.) 

“The Era of Good Feelings” in American history ordinarily connotes the 
nationalistic, emotional years of the Presidency of James Monroe, 1817-1825. 
George Dangerfield has used the traditional expression describing those 
years for the title of a fascinating account that is ostensibly a period history. 
The years actually covered are those from the Treaty of Ghent in 1814 to 
the defeat of John Quincy Adams in 1828; controversies and “bad feelings,” 
quite correctly, are more in evidence than “good feelings”; and Dangerfield 
has used the colorful personalities of those years and their thoughts and 
actions as vehicles to convey his account to the readers. 

In five parts, with several chapters in each part, the author traces the rise 
of nationalism and imperialism to the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823 and the almost concurrent decline of Jeffersonian Republicanism to 
1825. The threads of diplomacy and politics are used as the primary vehicles 
to carry out his ideas. Both diplomacy and politics lend themselves to the 
use of personalities, and there were many great and colorful personages in 
this era. The author has made full use of the great figures both in Europe 
and America. In fact, the apt biographical portraits of Henry Clay, John 
Quincy Adams, and Albert Gallatin almost obscure the unexpectedly satis- 
factory peace that closed the War of 1812. 

The part devoted to the exuberant years, 1817 to 1819, contains six chap- 
ters, four of which are devoted to individuals (President Monroe, General 
Jackson, John Quincy Adams, and Chief Justice John Marshall). The author 
has presented a vivid portrait of each man and indicated his contribution. 
One chapter is devoted to the developing West and Northwest; another to 
the rising industrialism of the Northeast and the Panic of 1819 to 1823. 

Part three recounts the awakening of the consciousness of the South. 
Southern leaders, such as John Taylor, John Randolph, John Calhoun, and 
even Jefferson, realized in the debates in Congress that led to the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 that a section was crystallized even though unity was 
maintained. Before long the new West would be confronted with the prob- 
lem of aligning itself with New England industrialism and its Federalist 
tenets or the South and its agrarian states-rights doctrines. 

Part four, dealing with the background of European diplomacy and the 
issuance of the Monroe Doctrine, is probably the most satisfactory contri- 
bution of the work. The author’s penchant for diplomacy and for biograph- 
ical sketches and his stimulating literary style have enabled him to present 
a complex account simply and fascinatingly. 
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The last part, covering the administration of John Quincy Adams, touches 
upon the unhappy mistakes of that unhappy president. Jeffersonian Repub- 
licanism was already submerged in a rising democracy that would place more 
emphasis on a centralized state. 

The author has presented a sound account of the diplomatic and _ political 
phases of the development of the young republic in the years that it was 
struggling to reach maturity. The reader may not be conscious of the people 
who followed and supported the magnificent statesmen of those years, but 
he will be conscious of and sympathetic with the leaders. The research was 
adequate. The account is fascinating. 


University of Pittsburgh RusseE.u J. FerGuson 


Slavery and the “Woman Question”: Lucretia Mott’s Diary of Her Visit 
to Great Britain to Attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in 1840. 
Edited by Frederick B. Tolles. Supplement No. 23 to the Journal of the 
Friend’s Historical Society. (London N. W. 1. Published jointly by 
Friend’s Historical Association, Haverford, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., and 
Friend’s Historical Society, 1952. Pp. 86. $1.00.) 


This little book is a very pleasant and interesting addition to antislavery 
literature and to our knowledge of the personality of one of the outstanding 
women of the nineteenth century, Lucretia Mott. Despite its brevity, it is 
more than that, for the Motts traveled extensively in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland during their three months’ stay and met and talked with many 
of the leaders of British reform movements and of British dissenting sects. 

Since women were excluded from the convention even before its first 
meeting, the American women who had been elected delegates had much in 
common and made friendships that endured through the years. This London 
experience is also a part of the history of the women’s suffrage movement, 
for here was cemented the friendship of Mrs. Mott and young Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton (p. 22). 

Mrs. Mott’s comments on the men and women she met in London furnish 
ample evidence of the internal dissension in the ranks of reformers. The 
factions among the Quakers are constantly in view because of the Motts’ 
Hicksite position (p. 31-32). The split in the abolition ranks over im- 
mediatism and the quarrel between Garrison and Birney factions are given 
as reasons for the “woman” issue; the non-resistant wing of the peace move- 
ment is mentioned; and the controversy over the use of goods made by 
slave labor is the subject of humorous comment (p. 39). 

A sturdy American democratic view of society, plus Quaker principles, 
made it possible for the Motts to meet members of the British peerage, visit 
royal castles with equanimity, and make amusing comment on the differ- 
ences of social standards. British industrialization and its attendant social 
problems are shrewdly observed, and Mrs. Mott’s constant interest in the 
welfare of women and children is everywhere apparent. 

All told, the diary is a refreshing addition to social history, American 
and British. It is very well-edited, with elaborate annotation to give identific1- 
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tion of the many men and women mentioned and information upon con- 
temporary movements and events, and there is a good index despite the 
brevity of the text. 


University of Minnesota Autce Fett TYLer 


The Extraordinary Mr. Morris. By Howard Swiggett. (New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv, 483. $5.00.) 


In 1866 the late Henry Cabot Lodge wrote that “Gouverneur Morris is by 
no means so well known to the present generation as he ought to be.” At 
the time this statement was made, the only biography of Morris was the 
three-volume Life of Gouverneur Morris written by Jared Sparks and pub- 
lished in 1832. Shortly after the above comment had been written, Theodore 
Roosevelt's biography of Morris appeared. Each of these works had its 
limitations: Sparks—to quote Daniel Walther, a later biographer—“often 
felt obliged to modify the text of Morris’s writings; he did not hesitate 
to change, even to suppress, phrases too daring for his taste.” Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, was too prone to use his biography of Morris as a sounding 
board for his own political opinions. 

Now comes Howard Swiggett’s The Extraordinary Mr. Morris, based on 
some new material which became available late in 1950 through the removal 
of restrictions on the use of the Morris Diaries. In the writing of biography 
certain principles should be observed, and one of these is that it must, among 
other matters, deal with the profane things of life. The author has adhered 
faithfully to this. 

Beginning his political career at twenty-three, Morris established a solid 
reputation as an orator and pamphleteer. Although he served as a member 
of the Continental Congress, assistant superintendent of finance during the 
Revolution, minister to France during that Revolution and the Terror, and 
as Chairman of the Erie Canal Commission, Morris is best known, perhaps, 
as being responsible for the literary embellishment of the Federal Constitution. 

All of these facets of Morris’s career are adequately treated by the author. 
However, a reading of the Swiggett volume tends to leave one with the im- 
pression that the major excuse for this most recent life of Morris is to 
reveal him more fully as an American Don Juan. Vicarious sinners will find 
plenty to thrill them in this book. 

While Mr. Swiggett’s work is a faithful portrayal of Gouverneur Morris, 
it leaves something to be desired in clarity and continuity. The style is gen- 
erally heavy, although light touches now and then make the book interesting 
for the casual reader. One would be remiss in his duty as a reviewer were 
he to fail in calling attention to the not infrequent violations of one of the 
canons of sound biographical writing: the use of imaginary dialogues and 
conversations which are reminiscent of Ludwig’s Napoleon. 

The book is illustrated with portraits, old prints, fragments of letters and 
of Morris’s Diary. An excellent bibliography is appended, and the index is 
satisfactory. The volume is not documented, however, and it is difficult to 
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verify quotations in the text by referring to the chapter-by-chapter notes in 
another appendix. 

Mr. Swiggett makes little effort at being objective. Here and there he 
defends Morris from long standing criticisms. Chapter Twenty is a good 
example of this. In it the author denies vigorously that Morris was pro- 
Aristocratic and pro-Royalist and that he was out of sympathy with the 
French Revolution. As far as Morris’s views on America are concerned, 
Swiggett is certain that “he believed in a republican form of government for 
this country, and that it should provide personal liberty, safeguard free 
enterprise and be supported by heavy taxation. . . . He considered that gov- 
ernment were better run by aristocrats than by democracy, but no one 
required of aristocrats more sacrifice for the public good than he, and no 
one was more tolerani or contemptuous of an aristocracy without brains, 
vigor, or the ideal of human welfare.” 


The Pennsylvania State College Burke M. HERMANN 


The Monongahela, By Richard Bissell. (New York and Toronto: Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 239. Illus. $3.50.) 


Bissell’s The Monongahela is the forty-sixth volume in the Rivers of Amer- 
ica Series, edited by Carl Carmer as planned and started by Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. The Allegheny and Ohio Rivers have already been treated in 
earlier volumes of the series. 

This work on the historic stream contains some entertaining reading, based 
in the main on secondary sources and the author’s experience as a river boat- 
man. It treats in some measure of the region’s early character in being forest- 
covered, its coal fields and coal shipment, early river craft, Old Monongahela 
whisky, and some sketches of persons, to name a few of its features. 

Much of the book, however, partakes of the nature of fiction rather than 
history, although few sections of the country match this one in historic in- 
terest. The language used in telling the story is sometimes rough, frequently 
profane, and this is not confined to the dialogue of the rivermen, where some 
such might be expected. But the chief occasion for adverse criticism of this 
work is what it fails to tell rather than what it tells. 

Such scanty history of the Monongahela Valley as the book gives is 
sketchy and disconnected. The facts which one would expect to be treated 
are not only historic but prehistoric, for the valley abounded with marks of 
early occupancy by a race of which some relics, now largely effaced, com- 
prise the only record we have. Wholly lacking in this volume is any con- 
sideration of the prehistoric life of the Monongahela Valley. 

No mention is made, moreover, of the Virginia-Pennsylvania controversy 
over the jurisdiction of the section drained by the Monongahela and its 
tributaries. So great was the tension induced by this disputation that war- 
fare almost certainly would have ensued had not the outbreak of the Revo- 
lutionary War brought the two contending parties together in united action 
against Great Britain. 
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The Whisky Insurrection, in President Washington’s administration, whose 
locale was in the section drained by the Monongahela, is dismissed with 
twenty words, in which it is referred to as “a local disturbance, target prac- 
tice and barn burning.” But such was the gravity of the situation produced 
by this “locai disturbance,” in which its leaders expressed determination to 
secede from the Union and set up an independent government, that the 
President called out an army of 12,950 troops to suppress the outbreak. 

As for the river itself, its slackwater improvement comes in for discussion 
far short of that to be expected in a work descriptive of the stream. Long 
before there were locks in the river, boatmen built dams at some riffles, 
with narrow openings for the passage of their early craft; at others they 
erected V-shaped wingwalls made of boulders laid on the bottom of the 
river. During the eighteen-forties, the Monongahela Navigation Company 
constructed four dams with locks between Pittsburgh and Brownsville which 
provided a virtually constant stage of navigable water between those points. 
Later the company gradually extended this work up-stream, and finally the 
Federal Government took it over. 

Still another interesting chapter in the history of this river has to do with 
the steam passenger packets. For years the nation’s chief route of travel east 
and west was by boats on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, having a termi- 
nus at Pittsburgh; between there and Brownsville, Pa., via the Monongahela 
River, on other boats; and from there southeastwardly by stage-coaches on 
the National Road, now still ranking high in vehicular traffic as Route 40. 

After the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was built, there was a choice of 
travel, by coach or rail, between Cumberland, Md., aud Washington and 
Baltimore in the east. There was no telegraph then, and the boats on the 
Monongahela carried the mail. Travel was heavy, and often those num- 
bered among the great of the land were to be seen on the boats passing up 
and down the Monongahela. On these and some other matters of important 
history of the Monongahela Country (as the southwestern section of Penn- 
sylvania was generally known in the early days) this book is disappoint- 
ingly silent. 


McDonald, Pa. RicHarp T. WILEY 


Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol. By John E. Parsons. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1952. Pp. 255. $5.00.) 

When Mike Fink, the Scotch-Irish Paul Bunyan, raced a raft from 
Trunkeyville along the Allegheny River to Pittsburgh and rescued a 
safe taken from the Trunkeyville Bank, containing $15,000 in gold, he is 
supposed to have said, “he did not wish to use his Deringers on the robbers 
as the raft might upset and the precious safe go to the bottom of the River.” 
When he later caught up with the raft at the landing place in Pittsburgh 
and approached with the Pittsburgh Police, “two of the four robbers were 
carrying the safe while the other two were guarding it with their loaded 
Deringers.” It is further stated that when Fink returned to Trunkeyville 
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with the safe, he heard of a timber raft which had been stolen and was on its 
way down the river, but by that time, it was far out of sight. He left the 
safe at the Bank and started running down the shore again but “saw nothing 
of the raft until he reached a quiet hiding place near Pittsburgh where he 
surprised the thieves with his loaded Deringers and rescued the raft.” 

These are a few everyday incidents of the times which illustrate the way 
in which the name of this fine firearm became a part of backwoods vocabulary. 

As a well-known writer has stated, “Henry Deringer, Jr., was the only 
American gunsmith whose name has become a common noun in the English 
language.” Yet until the appearance of John E. Parsons’ very informing 
volume, Deringer was one of the lesser-known personalities in the field of 
firearms, more obscure even than Samuel Mylin, who made the first of the 
so-called Kentucky Rifles, in Lancaster County, Pa., in 1709. 

Henry Deringer, gunsmith by trade, had apparently moved to Virginia 
from Lancaster County, by way of Maryland, prior to the Revolutionary 
War. Strassburger and Hinke’s volume on the Pennsylvania German pioneers 
tells of John Deredinger, who settled in Lancaster County in 1749, and was 
probably the founder of the family in America. All of the name seemed gun- 
minded and eager to use this knowledge in warfare. Fully a dozen Deringers, 
as the name was spelled at that time, served in the War for Independence, 
among whom was Henry Deringer and Henry Deringer, Jr., the grandfather 
and father in all probability of the famous gunsmith. 

Henry Deringer, 3rd, born in Pennsylvania, removed to Philadelphia 
where he made guns from 1806, and for many years afterwards. His early 
products were the flint-lock pistol and rifle for the army. He completed 
contracts with the United States government for the War of 1812, the Con- 
flict with Mexico, and various Indian Wars. However, it was not until 1845, 
that Deringer made for the Navy the percussion martial pistol which was often 
described as a dueling pistol. Later his weapons were used by Daniel Sickles 
to shoot down his wife’s lover, and John Wilkes Booth concealed a similar 
pair in the wide cuffs of his coat when he entered President Lincoln’s box 
at Ford’s Theater. 

Many such stories are told of Deringers and their long record of accurate 
killings. Such a powerful and accurate weapon courted imitations. Many 
were their pretended duplicates, and long and valiant were Henry Deringer’s 
efforts to repel these frauds. In the end, the originator was successful in his 
litigations, and the Courts permanently enjoined the use of the Deringer 
name for guns by other maker . Worn out by his long efforts to secure 
justice, and constant mechanical labors, Deringer died at his residence in 
Philadelphia on February 26, 1868. 

Mr. Parsons has published a fascinating and accurate volume on the 
Deringer firearm which is magnificently illustrated and beautifully turned 
out ; it answers every description adequately, This book is a possession which 
seems almost a requirement for any American arms collector or library. 


Harrisburg, Pa, Henry W. SHOEMAKER 
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Presidential Succession. By Ruth C. Silva. [University of Michigan Publica- 
tions: History and Political Science, XVIII] (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 213. $3.50.) 


Most Americans assume that our Constitution and laws provide adequately 
for any contingency involving the succession to the presidency. This is far 
from the real situation, as Dr. Silva demonstrates in her important and 
timely study of the problems of presidential succession. Her book is hased 
upon a thorough search of original sources and provides a schularly treat- 
ment of a neglected phase of American government. 

The difficulty began with the framing of the brief and slightly ambiguous 
presidential succession clause in the Constitution. The framers, realizing 
the necessity for the continuous exercise of executive power, simply provided 
that in case of a vacancy or disability in the presidency the Vice-President, 
and after him an officer designated by Congress, should temporarily exercise 
the presidential powers, but should not actually become President. However, 
the constitutional provision has never operated according to the framers’ 
intent. The decisive precedent was established in 1841 when, upon the death 
of President Harrison, Vice-President John Tyler assumed that he had 
constitutionally become President and should serve until the end of Har- 
rison’s term. Although this assumption encountered some opposition both 
in and out of Congress, no one moved to call a special presidential election, 
and Tyler’s position was soon accepted. Tyler’s precedent has since been 
confirmed six times, without serious objection. 

The Vice-Presidents’ assumption of full presidential position in cases of 
vacancy has created three serious problems, according to Dr. Silva’s analysis. 
First, in cases of disability, either the Vice-President has to dispossess the 
disabled President, or there are two Presidents at the same time. Conse- 
quently a Vice-President is disinclined to assume the exercise of presidential 
powers even in cases of serious disability, and thus a breakdown occurs in 
the effective functioning of the Executive Department, as was demonstrated 
in the cases of Presidents Garfield and Wilson. This is a serious deficiency in 
the current succession law, and Dr. Silva suggests specific steps which 
Congress should take to remedy the defect. 

Second, although a Vice-President is always a potential President, the 
author contends that he is usually selected for purely political reasons, is 
often not of presidential calibre, and may receive “no popular manaate” for 
the presidency, since he “may stand for principles quite different from those 
approved by the votes at the polls.” This objection seems of questionable 
validity. Political considerations influence the choice of presidential, as 
well as vice-presidential, candidates. Both are elected on the same platform, 
and there is a current tendency, confirmed by both 1952 conventions, for the 
presidential nominee to select his running-mate. Although the presidential 
nominee has generally been the superior man, sometimes the reverse has 
been true. Of the seven Vice-Presidents who became President four (Tyler, 
Fillmore, Theodore Roosevelt and Coolidge) proved to be equal or superior 
to their predecessors. 
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The third problem stems from the Succession Act of 1947, which places 
the House’s Speaker and Senate’s President pro-tempore next in line after 
the Vice-President, although they are not “officers” of the United States 
as required by the Constitution and often are veteran politicians who are 
not of presidential calibre. To remedy this defect and to provide a generally 
constructive answer to the presidential succession problem, Dr. Silva sug- 
gests that Congress create the office of “Assistant President,” whose in- 
cumbent should be appointed by the President and who should be next in 
line after the Vice-President. Although this is a good suggestion, politics 
and tradition will probably assure the continuance of the present, deficient 
system of presidential succession. All congressmen would do well to read 
this thought-provoking book. 


Wayne University Wrnrrep A. Harpison 


Know Pennsylvania, A Handbook of Basic Information. By Louise M. Young 
and Harold F. Alderfer. Revised by Elisabeth Smedley. (State College, 
Pa.: Penns Valley Publishers, 1951. Pp. vii, 198. $2.95 list, $2.20 net.) 

The first edition of this handbook was published in 1946 in response to the 
expressed need of many women in such organizations as the Pennsylvania 
League of Women Voters and the Federated Woman's Clubs, who sought 
to promote the study of their local and state governments. The foreword of 
the present edition states that the book is “designed to give students a gen- 
eral view of the structure and operation of government in Pennsylvania” in 
the hope of further pointing up the “principles and techniques” involved. 
Actually, this is a valuable manual for all citizens, young and old, in or out 
of school. The present reviewer employed the first edition as a supplementary 
text in a political science class and found it extremely useful. The second 
edition would be even more useful for this purpose. 

It has been brought up to date and enlarged within the framework of the 
original thirteen chapters. Its format is more attractive; its organization 
charts are more informative and more legible than the scarcely visible charts 
of the previous edition; and it now enjoys an index. 

Virtually every facet of local and state government is dealt with clearly 
and succinctly, the topics ranging from “Varieties of Local Government” to 
“The Promotion and Regulation of Business.” Among the new sub-chapter 
titles are “How Local Governments Meet Local Conditions,” “How Local 
Governments Can Cooperate with Their Neighbors,” and “What is the 
Aim of the Public Assistance Program?” One title has been changed sig- 
nificantly from “Why is the County the Most Important Local Unit of 
Government?” to “Why is the County an Important Unit of Local Govern- 
ment ?” 

Among the new items of interest is a brief discussion of the 1950 draft of 
the city charter of Philadelphia. Also of interest is a notice of Scranton’s 
population decline to a third-class level without loss of its second-class A 
status, and this while Erie, a larger city with a third-class status, lacks the 
legal population requirement to qualify as a second-class A city. We learn, 
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too, that for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1949, federal grants to Pennsyl- 
vania amounted to $69,000,000 and were used for various assistance programs 
and for highway purposes. (Indeed, according to a report issued in Septem- 
ber, 1952, by the Joint Congressional Committee on Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, Pennsylvania was second only to New York in the amount 
of federal funds received from 1934 to 1951.) 

It may be mentioned in passing that this book went to press before it 
could note the legislation, effective May 1, 1951, providing for absentee 
ballots for Pennsylvanians in the armed forces. 

The chapter entitled “Constitution of Pennsylvania” presents some brief 
historical background material which is all too brief even for a handbook. 
The value of the book would be enhanced if an historical sketch of Pennsyl- 
vania were presented, tracing constitutional and political developments. 

Also useful, particularly in the academic field, would be the inclusion of 
maps of Pennsylvania showing counties and congressional, judicial, and 
legislative districts. 


IVashington, D. C. Joun NorMan 


The Pennsylvania Story. By Marjorie Ruth and Muriel Taylor. (Philadel- 
phia: Franklin Publishing and Supply Company, 1951. Pp. 244. $1.92 list.) 


The founding of our great state, its leaders, resources, and industrial 
strength are well-known facts to mature readers. The Pennsylvania Story, 
however, has been written with the youth of our Commonwealth in mind. 
In accordance with recent revisions in the curriculum for our public schools, 
this social studies text has been prepared. Intended for use on the fourth 
grade level, the authors have wisely kept the vocabulary simple and the 
sentences short. This has not been achieved at the expense of content. The 
material is exceptionally comprehensive, and the chapter divisions lend them- 
selves to the development of a dozen or more units on the history and geog- 
raphy of Pennsylvania. 

Young readers will find the stories of the Lenni-Lenape, the Walking 
Purchase, trips upon an early train and canal boat, the pretzel bakers, and 
a visit to the capital at Harrisburg very appealing. They will meet many 
prominent persons on their excursions through these pages. They will wit- 
ness the arrival of William Penn, the experiments of Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Fulton, and George Westinghouse. The songs of Stephen Foster and 
the glorious voice of Marion Anderson will be heard; the excitement of 
Oliver Perry’s battle upon Lake Erie experienced. Acquaintance will be made 
with Andrew Carnegie, Russell Conwell, Edwin Drake and many others. 
Indian place names, such as Shamokin, Perkiomen, and Monongahela, wiil 
take on greater significance. Additional chapters are devoted to Pennsyl- 
vania’s important role during the American Revolution, the organization 
and services of our state government, and the need for the conservation of 
our vast natural wealth. An interesting section on soil erosion and the 
rotation of crops is also included. 


Teachers will approve the fine black-and-white illustrations, the diverse 
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titles suggested for supplementary reading, and the thought-provoking ques- 
tions that appear at pertinent points throughout the text. Cleverly designed 
to intrigue young imaginations, these questions will most surely lead to 
varied research projects and stimulating discussions. It is readily seen that 
the authors are well acquainted with the age group for whom they have pre- 
pared the book. Both Miss Ruth and Miss Taylor have had wide experi- 
ence in research, curriculum building, and, by no means least, classroom 
practice. Aside from the omission of certain deserving Pennsylvanians, e.g., 
Daniel Boone, George Gordon Meade, and James Buchanan, The Pennsyl- 
vania Story is a very fine text. 


Norristown, Pa. JosePHINE C, CLEMMER 


The Pennecks of Primitive Hall, Written for the Chester County Historical 
Society, West Chester, Pa., by George Valentine Massey, II. (West 
Chester: Chester County Historical Society, 1951. Pp. vii, 139. $10.00.) 

Modern genealogical works no longer present only a bare enumeration 
of dates of birth, marriage, and death. Genealogists now endeavor to pcint 
out the contributions which families make to the cultural, political, and 
social development of their communities, states, and nations. The late Gilbert 
Cope, of West Chester, was the Pennsylvania pioneer in this field. The great- 
est published genealogy of a Pennsylvania family was Dr. Robert O. Moon's 
The Morris Family of Philadelphia (5 vols., 1898-1909). 

On a much smaller scale, but significant within the scope allotted to it, is 
Mr. Massey’s latest work, The Pennocks of Primitive Hall. It relates the 
story of a noteworthy family founded by an Irish Quaker, Christopher 
Pennock, who came to Philadelphia in 1683 or 1684. By two wives he had 
eight children, of whom Honorable Joseph Pennock (1677-1771), a member 
of the Provincial Assembly, established himself in West Marlborough Town- 
ship, Chester County, and built the mansion subsequently known as “Prim- 
itive Hall.’ Famous names were associated with the Pennocks—Penn, 
Washington, Lafayette, and others. Important matrimonial alliances were 
contracted by members of the family with the DuPonts, Canbys, and Wistars. 
Humphrey Marshall, the celebrated Chester County botanist, married Sarah 
Pennock. 

Mr. Massey has written a scholarly history of the first five generations 
of the family in America. Scrupulous attention is paid to source materials, 
as the numerous footnotes attest. Family traditions are so designated, al- 
though in the case of Joseph Tatnall (of the Elizabeth Pennock branch) two 
stories are told as facts that appear to be traditions, namely, the allegation 
that he told Washington at Valley Forge, “I can not fight for thee, George, 
but I can feed thy army,” and the statement that Lafayette, on his historic 
tour of America (1824), “stopped to inquire for his old friend’s family” 
(page 53). Barbaroux’ 3-volume account of Lafayette’s tour (published 
the next year) makes no mention of the Tatnall visit. 

The compiler has established a model for other genealogists to emulate. 
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His citations of primary and secondary authorities and the excellent index 
contribute much to the value of the book. 


National Genealogical Society, Mitton RusBincAM 
Washington, D. C. 


The World Crisis and American Foreign Policy: The Challenge to Isolation, 
1937-1940. By William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. (Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. Pp. xv, 794. $7.50.) 


This book is one of a series with a mission. The Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which financed the labor of its production, sought to penetrate the 
dense ignorance of Americans on our diplomatic predicaments. Time was 
when “isolationism” was real and the generality felt that diplomacy could 
be shuffled off with a good conscience. But after participating in two world 
wars with an international depression in between, the neo-isolationists and 
the internationalists both testify to extreme public sensitivity on foreign 
affairs. On them, the American electorate feels confronted, confused, con- 
founded. Also in England, France, Italy, and especially points East, the im- 
pact of domestic politics upon foreign policy is strongly, and often disas- 
trously, demonstrated. 

The leadership responsibilities of the United States command that her his- 
torians shall labor to make political pressure upon her foreign policy so 
enlightened, so cognizant of background, as to tolerate patience and per- 
spicacity in the State Department. 

The State Department has sought the co-operation of historians (too few 
in number) who sense the need. More than any other power on the face 
of the globe, the United States has dared to supply reputable historians with 
verified documentation of its diplomacy. There are those eager to deny this ; 
but Charles Beard, great in many ways, here fulminated on inadequate 
grounds; and the recent charge of “court historians” would seem to be robbed 
of force by the incontestable fact that the State Department has leaned over 
backwards in granting archival access to bitter critics of recent policy. 

In this volume—the first of several on foreign policy before and during 
World War II—two distinguished historians with much experience in war- 
time Washington present a detailed description of events between the quar- 
antine speech and the destroyer-bases deal. Their analysis is based upon a 
well-nigh overwhelming mass of primary source material including, besides 
State Department files, war and Navy documents, foreign records, and pri- 
vate papers of diplomats and cabinet officers in various nations. This re- 
viewer found it objective and fair. Where your reviewer differed with the 
author’s analysis, on a conjuncture of events, it was not on crucial points. 
The volume is history for historians in the best sense. 

As for the clientele of general readers (undoubtedly few in number), they 
will gain a rich reward even if they read only so little as the opening pages 
of Preface, Introduction and the first chapter, on “American Attitudes and 
Policies.” For even that little will surely give them some sense of the need 
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to judge foreign policy in its context. They may better comprehend such 
powerful but elusive-to-the-understanding factors as “Illusions of Security” 
(Chapter IV), “Agony of Peace (Chapter V), and “Grip of Fear” (Chap- 
ter XIV). 

The solid diet in this book is made more readily digestible by use of sub- 
topics within the chapters, varying in number from three to seven. The notes 
are conveniently located on the pages to which they refer. The index of 
eighteen pages is inadequate, both in coverage and arrangement, needing 
more subtopic specification over long stretches of page numbers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JEANNETTE P. NiIcHoLs 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume IV: October, 1780, to February, 
1781. Volume V: February, 1781, to May, 1781. Julian P. Boyd, Editor ; 
Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan, Associate Editors. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, Vol. JV, 1951. Pp. xxxviii, 702. Vol. V, 
1952. Pp. xxxv, 705. Illus. Each $10.00.) 


Of all things said about Dr. Boyd’s immense Jefferson series, the best is 
Dumas Malone’s observation: “This is a source book for a man, his country, 
and his age.” 

Volumes four and five cover the great war of that country, man, and age 
—in its most dismal period, when fighting shifted to the South, British and 
Loyalist troops under the turncoat Arnold raged through the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and Governor Jefferson himself had to skip briskly to avoid 
capture. 

The governorship may not have been Jefferson’s best period. Generally 
people have thought it was not and have written of it with some measure 
of apology. But the office of governor was a strictly limited one; Jefferson 
had really very little power. People then, as now, sometimes expected of 
him exertions which would have been unconstitutional. Clearly, he worked 
very efficiently over a vast congeries of problems. He was no sequestered 
philosopher, but a vigorous, practical man with a bent for thinking. And 
clearly these volumes add depth and substance to our knowledge of just what 
the Revolution was, to him and to his generation. 

Jefferson’s huge domain of Virginia extended westward to the Mississippi, 
northward through what is now Ann Arbor, It was an enormous empire to 
defend. He planned a military expedition under George Rogers Clark against 
Detroit, he dealt with the restless Cherokees, and as the enemy invaded 
the commonwealth he supervised the removal of the troublesome Convention 
Army (the British force defeated at Saratoga) to Maryland. With other 
governors he exchanged laws and information; he was elected to the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. It is odd, in a way, to find Thomas Jefferson 
engaged in the hard business of war, learning what kind of flat boats are 
best to carry cannon over a river, ordering forty ball tents and four hun- 
dred camp kettles, and estimating the number of the enemy’s “feild peices.”” We 
learn nothing of his heart or his pulse beat from these pages, only facts of 
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his intellect, the encompassing reach of his patience, the staying-power’ of 
his energy. 

Yet this is the experience that produced the Notes on Virginia, the human 
background that shaped the contours of his philosophy. The mature and 
thoughtful Jefferson of the Presidency and afterwards is a man who went 
through this dismal war. His thought and judgment, his policy and state- 
craft were addressed to these Americans with whom he shared disaster, and 
ultimately victory. The uncongenial years of the governorship are as im- 
portant, perhaps, as the congenial years in France, for they exhibit the 
always arresting picture of a man exposed to the worst in people, without 
losing his confidence in human beings or coming to judge issues through 
interests. 

The editorial apparatus continues to be a major addition to American 
scholarship. Besides textual comments and explanation, special contributions 
are (IV: 256-278) Notes and Documents Relating to the British Invasions 
in 1781, and the first full account of just how much aid and comfort pretty 
Mrs. Mary Willing Byrd gave to the invading enemy (V: Appendix I, 
The Affair of Westover, 671-705). These extended essays and the important 
textual notes are in danger of becoming lost in the bulk of the Jefferson 
Papers as successive volumes appear. Perhaps the editors can be persuaded 
to gather together, eventually, the most important of them in a single volume 
and to give a particular analysis of them in the indexes which will finally 
appear. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. Powe. 


Origins of the New South, 1877-1913. By C. Vann Woodward. [A History 
of the South, Volume [X.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 542. $6.50.) 


Within the past few decades all the great Southern universities from 
Charlottesville to Austin have accumulated large collections of manuscripts 
on every phase of Southern history. Many scholars have made industrious 
examinations of these materials, but few of these scholars have been imag- 
inative enough to create more than catalogues of facts. These catalogues of 
facts have been convenient source books for historical novelists able to 
construct books good enough to attract readers. The historians do the work, 
and the novelists get the money! 

Mr. Woodward is an exception among Southern historians. His bibliog- 
raphy of thirty-three closely printed pages proves that he has been as in- 
dustrious as the most pedestrian scholar. But he does more than collect 
facts. He uses his facts to give life and significance to what has previously 
been considered a doldrum period of Southern history. Mr. Woodward 
discusses all phases of Southern life from politics to feminine styles, with 
religion, education, the Negro, architecture, literature, and Faulknerian ex- 
cursions into low life strung in between. It is the most complete presentation 
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of a period of Southern history I have ever read. Yet Mr. Woodward's 
vast collection of facts are not allowed to drown his dominant idea. 

The dominant idea of this book is as disillusioning to Southerners as 
Lytton Strachey’s divesting Queen Victoria of her Shakespearean habili- 
ments was to the English people. Mr. Woodward attacks the legend that 
the gentlemen who redeemed the South from carpetbaggery and negroism 
were more honest than carpetbaggers or more efficient than Negroes. He 
asserts that because Confederate generals were brave and sacrificial on 
Virginia battlefields it does not necessarily follow that they were also honest 
and unselfish in civilian life; he also asserts that inheritors of the traditions 
of the Old South were willing to sell out to Yankee capitalists. In other 
words, the author presents the Bourbons of the Southern Legend as a second 
generation of scalawags. They emerge from the pages of this book as Bour- 
bons in reverse: leaders who forgot everything and learned much that was 
new and sometimes vicious. 

Although it will be difficult to make Southerners listen to Mr. Woodward, 
he presents an astonishing amount of evidence to prove his point. He shows 
that Bourbon politicians were as willing as carpetbaggers to sell the re- 
sources of their people to the despised Yankee. Inherited principles of agrar- 
ianism, politics, and anti-negroism were sacrificed along with railroads, 
minerals, lumber, and land. These sacrifices, the author demonstrates, was 
smugly done in the name of industrial progress; but actually the principal 
motive was the enrichment of Northern capitalists and their Southern 
minions. With a righteous cruelty Mr. Woodward names the illustrious 
Southerners who played parts in this sorry business. On his list appear the 
names of Beauregard, Jubal A. Early, L. Q. C. Lamar, John B. Gordon, 
John C. Calhoun the Younger, Fitzhugh Lee, Robert E. Lee, Jr.—in fact 
almost all distinguished Southern leaders of the post-war generation ex- 
cept Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis. 

Mr. Woodward refuses to assume the function of patiently justifying 
deeds in terms of the age. He does not see statesmanship in the successful 
attempt of the Bourbons to reconcile the ideals of the Old South with those 
of the New America. He does not, like William Faulkner, look back to de- 
parted glories. He does not, like Stark Young, uphold the romantic dream. 
Nor does he, like Erskine Caldwell, wallow with the mean folk. Yet he is no 
Christian pilgrim or eighteenth-century philosopher descending into the 
Southern hell to redeem the region from its evil ways. He sees no greater 
virtues in the ways of the invading Northern capitalists than in those of 
Southerners. He has no easy remedies for the South’s ills. He ends his 
narrative with a mock triumph. The date is 1912, and the Southerners have 
just played an important part in making a favorite son President of the 
United States. Had Mr. Woodward continued his fresh and convincing book 
I believe he would have found Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom as shoddy 
a remedy for the South’s troubles as the remedies that came earlier. 


Longwood College Francis B. SIMKINS 
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Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society, Volume XIX. Edited 
by Melville J. Boyer. (Allentown, Pa.: Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety, 1952. Pp. 178. $5.00.) 


The Germans in Pennsylvania have had an affinity for limestone soil. Their 
historians, and writers on Pennsylvania agriculture, have long noted this 
attachment. In these proceedings of a county historical society located in a 
predominantly German area, several articles demonstrate the utilization 
of limestone and the part it played in shaping the agricultural and industrial 
development of the Lehigh region. 

David G. Williams, an engineer with an avocation in history, describes 
the lime burning carried on by the farmers of the Lower Jordan Valley. Out- 
croppings on nearly every farm made it easily accessible for its extraction 
and burning in the kilns they constructed. The details of types of early kilns 
are shown in excellent photographs and cross-section drawings. The dis- 
cussion of processes and the chemical aspects of limestone is somewhat tech- 
nical, but the reader will find much of interest in the sections that tell of 
the varied uses of limestone as a “manure,” as an ingredient of mortar and 
plaster, and as a building material. The importance of limestone during the 
canal era when it was used in hydraulic cement for canal construction, and 
also carried as a major commodity southward on the Lehigh and Delaware 
Division canals, places it with anthracite and iron in the triumvirate of nat- 
ural resources that spurred the industrial growth of the Lehigh Valley. 

The second of the articles on limestone is “A Story of Lime” by Paul 
B. Esser, history teacher in the Allentown High School. Written as a senior 
thesis in college, it demonstrates that co-operation between historical societies 
and the history departments of neighboring colleges can produce worthwhile 
contributions to the knowledge of the local community. 

In more detail, this article outlines the uses of lime and limestone in an 
agricultural economy, but its purpose is to show how abundant limestone 
deposits led to a concentration of iron works along the Lehigh River when 
it was learned that limestone was the cheapest and most satisfactory flux. 
With industrial expansion came cummunity growth, and Esser illustrates 
the importance of limestone and iron in the economic life of such river com- 
munities as Allentown, Copiay, Hokendauqua and Catasauqua. Limestone, 
anthracite, and iron ore promoted improved transportation throughout the 
Valley and brought that region into closer connection with seaboard mar- 
kets and manufacturing centers. The industrial achievements of the Lehigh 
area during the mid-1800’s were a factor in Pennsylvania’s leadership as the 
leading industrial producer of the nation. The emergence of the Lehigh 
Valley as the Portland “cement belt” is sketched too briefly in the light of 
the paramount position of that industry in the area during the last fifty 
years. Esser’s article is well illustrated, however. 

Rounding out the Proceedings are articles dealing with eighteenth-cen- 
tury buildings located in the vicinity of Allentown. One of these is “Grouse 
Hall,” the rural hunting retreat of Lynford Lardner, brother-in-law of 
Richard Penn, and Keeper of the Great Seal of the Province in the 1740's. 
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Some knowledge of the now-vanished craftsman’s skill of fashioning wooden 
pumps is preserved in an account of this old-time household utility that has 
just about disappeared. 


Harrisburg, Pa. NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Records of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Compiled by H. Stephen 
Helton. [Preliminary Inventory No. 41, Publication No. 52-16.) (Wash- 
ington: The National Archives, 1952. Pp. v, 138.) 


Records of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor: Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education, 1943-46. Compiled by George P. Perros. 
[Preliminary Inventory No. 42, Publication No. 52-17.) (Washington: 
The National Archives, 1952. Pp. v, 11.) 


Records of the War Refugee Board. Compiled by Henry T. Ulasek and 
Ira N. Kellogg, Jr. [Preliminary Inventory No. 43, Publication No. 52- 


Records of the National Recovery Administration. Compiled by Homer L. 
Calkin, Meyer H. Fishbein, and Leo Pascal. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 44, Publication No. 52-19.) (Washington: The National Archives, 
1952. Pp. viii, 226.) 


CORRECTION 


In David A. Shannon’s review of Socialism and American Life 
(PENNSYLVANIA History, October, 1952, pp. 511-513), the last 
line on page 512 should read: “George W. Hartmann examines 
‘The Psychology [not Philosophy] of American Socialism.’ ” 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER LETTERS 
SOUGHT 


With the cooperation of the Fenimore Cooper family and the 
assistance of the Guggenheim Foundation, Professor James F. 
3eard, Jr., of Dartmouth College is preparing an edition of Cooper’s 
correspondence. Many of Cooper’s correspondents lived in Penn- 
sylvania, and Dr. Beard would be grateful if owners of letters or 
other manuscripts by Cooper would write to him at 72 Murray 
Place, Princeton, New Jersey. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


WittiaMm A. Russ, JRr., Professor of History at Susquehanna 


University, is President of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 


RUSSELL WIEDER GILBERT, Professor of German at Susquehanna 
University, is the author of The Pennsylvania Germans, a pamphlet 
in the Pennsylvania Historical Association series. 


NorMAN B. WILKINSON is Assistant State Historian, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission. 


Cyartes H. GLATFELTER, a graduate of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, is a member of the Department of Political Science and Eco- 
nomics at Gettysburg College. 


Puitie S. Kern, Professor of History at the Pennsylvania 
State College, is Secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion. 

WILLIAM N. SCHNURE is Vice-President of the Snyder County 
Historical Society. 

Martin H. BRACKBILL is editor of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg. 

Jutta Comstock SitH did the drawings which appear in this 
issue. On the cover is a sketch of Selinsgrove Hall, erected 1858. 
the oldest building on the campus of Susquehanna University. 
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Visit Your State Museum 





Pennsyluania Historical and Museum 


Commission 
STATE MUSEUM BUILDING HARRISBURG 


Rothermel’s famous painting, “The Battle of Gettysburg” 


The most impressive single exhibit in the State Museum is the gigantic 
oil painting of the “Battle of Gettysburg,” by Peter Frederick Rothermel, the 
largest “Battle scene” in North America, and the second largest in the world. 

Sut few persons now living ever saw the huge painting as it may be 
viewed today. 

During the summer of 1952, the “Battle of Gettysburg” was cleaned, 
restored, and re-varnished for the first time since it was hung in the Hall of 
Trophies in the State Museum in 1894. The result, for those familiar with it 
during the long years it filled the east wall of the Museum’s major exhibit 
hall, is no less than startling. Now, the colors and figures stand out on the 
huge canvas, with the aid of skillfully-placed indirect lighting, and the initial 
effect of this magnificent portrayal of the heroism of men and the horrors 
of war is almost shocking in its intensity. 


The artist, John Frederick Rothermel, was born in Luzerne County in 
1812, and died in 1895 in Montgomery County. He studied art under Eu- 
ropean masters, and is believed to have conceived the idea of this famous 
painting from study of the Da Vinci painting, “The Battle of the Standards,” 
the only battle painting larger than the Gettysburg painting. He began work 
on it in 1868, and many participants in the battle posed for the artist in his 
Philadelphia studio. It was first exhibited in 1870 at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music. The actual dimensions are 32 feet in length, 16 feet nine 
inches in height, and the moment represented is that of General George 
Edward Pickett’s famous charge. 


Other Interesting Exhibits in 
the State Museum 


THE ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILES. 
Eight early cars, restored to their original condition, actually 
in running order, show the beginnings of the automotive era. 

THE COUNTRY STORE. 
An exhibit portraying the rural store of the period from 1870 
to 1900 is complete with all equipment and merchandise, even 
to a cracker barrel. 

THE HALL OF INDIANS. 
Exhibits of weapons, utensils, and other artifacts in well-or- 
ganized groupings show the Indian background of Pennsyl- 
vania history. 

BATTLE FLAGS OF WORLD WARS I AND II. 
On the balcony of the Hall of Trophies, high above the Gettys- 
burg painting, are the flags carried by Pennsylvania’s 28th Di- 
vision, displayed unfurled in sealed cases. 

EXHIBIT OF LOOMS AND WEAVING. 
Old-style carpet is shown in the making, as well as the finished 
product of the loom. 

EARLY CHINA, GLASS, AND PEWTER. 
Many examples of the tableware used in early Pennsylvania 
homes. 

FIREARMS AND OTHER WEAPONS. 
The “Pennsylvania rifle’ and other weapons used in warfare 
and in hunting. 

HISTORICAL DIORAMAS. 
These include Betsy Ross and the Flag, The Drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence, Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, 
Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie, The Signing of the Armistice 
in World War I, and the Battle of Germantown. More are in 
preparation. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mounted specimens of Pennsylvania animals, birds, reptiles, 
fish, and insects. 


Visit Your State Museum 








